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Everyone is too busy these days. Either usual 
working hours have been burdened by activi- 
ties concerned directly or indirectly with de- 
fense work, or worries over the state of prac- 
tically everything keep minds stumbling in 
rocky new pastures. So, theoretically, it will 
just make matters worse for you to find time 
to sit down with this issue of Print. But, it’s 
quite possible that you will find it a welcome 
counter-irritant to many of your current 
afflictions. 


—) 


One of the least irritating things in the 
world is a splendid illustration. The finer the 
illustration the more likely is one to feel that 
it came into full being through spontaneous 
combustion. There is a rightness, a complete- 
ness, that convinces you that the artist had 
magic powers of insight and expression — and, 
so endowed, had only to work a few special 
buttons and levers for the illustration to leap 
forth in final glory. In the first article, Fritz 
Eichenberg gives you a rather different idea 
of how an artist sees his problems and goes 
about solving them. His comments and de- 
scriptions are, of course, his own, but they are 
generally true for all illustrators. Most inter- 
esting, perhaps, is his revelation that, above 
and beyond tools, hands, sense of composi- 
tion and color, an illustrator’s most impor- 
tant asset is — thinking. 


>) 


There is an age-old friction between typog- 
raphers and copy-writers. Both are concerned 
with producing the same objective, but like 
soldiers and sailors, bassos and tenors, press- 
men and compositors (etc.), there exists a 
mutual and constant scorn concerning rela- 
tive importance. Jesse Thompson reports, in 
Tue Aps INVADE PARNAssuUS, on a new trend 
in advertising that is bumping together the 


heads of these two groups . . . and making 
them like it. Poets now write of Thinsie- 
Winsies, as well as Skylarks and the Crack of 
Doom - with nice jagged silhouettes to the 
blocks of type. 
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The question of whether detectives in real 
life sleuth in the way they're supposed to is 
sure to lead to disillusioning answers. But, 
proceeding on the enjoyable premise that 
truth can be more interesting than fiction, it 
is exciting to come across an inside descrip- 
tion, by a bibliographical detective, of an ex- 
posure of the nefarious deeds of a real-life 
forger. While working on a bibliography of 
Horace Walpole’s productions at the Straw- 
berry Hill Press, in Mr. Wilmarth S. Lewis's 
magnificent collection at Farmington, Conn., 
Allen Hazen began to smell rats. Such smells 
instantly arouse action in a born analyst; i.e., 
detective. 


Go 


Another place wherefrom has derived a smell, 
of a different kind, has been the school year- 
book. From the reeking (castor oil) imitation- 
leather-imitation-bronze-plaque covers to the 
dish-water tinted “decorative” backgrounds 
behind every page of type, the usual annual 
is a malodorous insult to sight, smell, and 
touch. Rebellion has been working however 
— requiring sufficient initiative and trouble to 
climb out of the silk-padded rut that has been 
so comfortably dug by those printers and 
photo-engravers who specialize in “handling” 
school annuals. One of the most successful 
rebels in many a year has been the Senior 
Class (both 1939 and 1941) of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. To give an idea of how pleasant and 
yet how completely adequate a yearbook can 
be, Earl Schenck Miers describes the back- 
ground of the 1941 book, and shows actual 
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key pages. His comments have been adapted 
from a chapter in his recent book, Compos- 
ing Sticks and Mortar Boards. 
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Occasionally you hear expressed the convic- 
tion that it is more enjoyable not to know 
anything about an example of art — that any 
piece should be accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to the first impact on viewing it. It’s not 
hard to disagree completely with such an atti- 
tude. You not only give the artists a break, 
but what is much more important you give 
yourself a break-by knowing things about 
composition and color, history and _ influ- 
ences, techniques and materials. Etchings are 
supposed to be appreciated only by frock- 
coated old gentlemen and gay young bache- 
lors. With the article in the last issue on the 
historical background of etching and dry- 
points, the description in this issue by Kerr 
Eby of the process of making an etching 
plate, and the article by David Strang on the 
proving of plates to appear in the next issue, 
we believe that your enjoyment of this 
graphic medium will be increased consider- 
ably. 


= 


Many exceptionally fine examples of print- 
ing are never seen except by the few hundred 
people to whom they are directed. When we 
saw a copy of the program for one of the 
meetings of the Wine & Food Society we con- 
sidered it as an admirable example of in- 
telligent, imaginative, and appropriate de- 
sign, on which a great deal of effort and time 
had been spent. In a short while we had 
arranged to insert the whole program in this 
issue (20 pages — count ’em), so that you may 
study its typography . 
jiggle your appetite. 


. and, very possibly, 


—) 


So far we haven’t been accused of favoritism, 
or bribery, in the selections already pre- 
sented in the series of portrait biographies -— 
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a teacher, an editor, an art director, a print- 
maker, and a book designer. In this number 
we present a man who is many things in the 
graphic arts—historian, writer, curator, 
teacher. The wood engraving that accom- 
panies Donald Geddes’ essay on Dr. Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt strikes a new note in por- 
traits. 
& 


A great variety of prints are scheduled, for 
the immediate future, for the reproductions 
of Masterpieces of Printmaking. In this issue 
is a delicate, glowing etching by Canaletto, 
and soon to come are prints by Rembrandt, 
Fouquet, and Muirhead Bone. 


=) 


Plans for the next issue (Fall) include: a com- 
plete survey of the university press field, in 
the form of a symposium participated in by 
authorities from all over the country; a first- 
time report on Latin-American printing; a 
“Word with the Public Printer’; the first 
part of an extensive investigation of nine- 
teenth-century type faces; a description by 
the world’s greatest print-printer of what's 
involved in proving plates, with revealing 
collotype illustrations; an exciting photo- 
graphic cover done by a new method of con- 
trol that gives the effect of many colors with 
just two. ... and, as usual, Reviews, News, 
Events, a portrait sketch, and a frontispiece 
drawing of Print’s new headquarters. 


S 


Yes, Print has new offices—or rather, they 


are “new” to us. They’re in an “old” build- 
ing; a fine Georgian Colonial house built 
about the time Thomas Jefferson became our 
third President. It has ten fireplaces (a big 
help as the world grows colder) and a smoke- 
house in the attic (wherein we can cure 
manuscripts). We extend an open invitation 
to all subscribers to drop in whenever they 
are near. It’s on Route 63, right next to the 
Library in the town of Bethany (ten miles 
from either New Haven or Waterbury). 
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A LESSON 
IN BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


FRITZ EICHENBERG 


ie IS a time-honored custom to label all kinds of patent medicines, toys and 


games, household gadgets, and other diversions with long and important- 
looking directions. It is the power of the printed word that makes people feel safe 
and competent to cope with any small emergency. 


About Teaching Art 


The legion of amateurs and hobbyists dabbling in art are in the market for that 
kind of learning. Their contention is that anything can be learned that can be told 
in words, 

I hold no grudge against them. 

It becomes a different matter when an artist offers professional advice to art 
students. Art is such an evasive thing. It defies definition and looks different from 
every angle. It can be small and very great, slightly amusing and deeply moving. 

The moment you start to teach art, you know what you are up against. 

Art cannot be taught. 

It is an inborn light, that may grow to white-hot intensity or may die down to a 
weak spark for lack of nourishment. There are entirely unartistic persons who call 
themselves “artists” and highly artistic ones who have never “created” anything. 

An art teacher can offer all kinds of practical advice on “How to use your paint 
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Pencil sketches, while reading 
Gulliver's Travels 


A LESSON IN BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


and brush and pen and ink,” or ‘“‘How to work on wood or metal 
or stone.” If he has an all-around knowledge he can teach and 
reveal the technical side of art well and efficiently. But, in my 
opinion, this will only cover the least important part of art 
education. 

The urge to express himself is inherent in every real artist and 
he will express himself convincingly regardless of all the ob- 
stacles that stubborn material might try to put in his way. To 
open your eyes and mind and let the world in, to develop those 
impressions in your inner darkroom, and put them down again 
in pictorial expressions — to make you do this is the main task of 
your art teacher. 


Problems of Book Illustration 


It appears even more difficult to teach or talk about book 
illustration because it consists of so many different elements that 
at first sight seem to resist amalgamation. It is an art that has 
to be fitted into special requirements, and that alone sounds 
like the very antithesis of Art. The illustrator has to guard the 
integrity of the manuscript he is illustrating, he has to keep in 
mind that his art is going to be reproduced, printed, locked up 
with type between the covers of a book. That takes a lot of self- 
discipline, to which not many artists like to be submitted. 

Then there is the problem of getting the right book to the 
right artist. How do those two ever get together? Only if a pub- 
lisher blesses their matrimony-and there are a lot of shot-gun 
weddings because few illustrators can afford to turn down a 
book even if they do not like it. It is rare that an artist is offered 
his choice from which to select his favorite. 


An Ideal Case of Book Illustration 


But let us suppose the illustrator is presented with the im- 
measurable pleasure of getting a book that appeals to him. Let 
us construct this ideal case for the benefit of our eager students. 
There it is, tightly closed and buttoned up, challenging you: 
“So you are going to illustrate me! All right, go ahead, do some- 
thing about it!” 

You pick it up gingerly, and start to read. It is the story of 
a young Russian student, living in the Petersburg of the 1850’s, 
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FRITZ EICHENBERG 


driven by poverty and bitterness to commit- 
ting a crime, and his subsequent redemption. 

Well, what are you going to do about it? 
Here you are in our enlightened age and coun- 
try, the age of radio and airplane and Peters- 
burg some three thousand miles away and 
ninety years back in the past. This is your 
problem. You have to forget time and age 
and walk back across the sea and the ninety 
years into the past. 

It seems like going through a lot of trouble 
simply to illustrate a book, but you just have 
to do it. Like Alice walking through the look- 
ing-glass, you find your reward. You turn 
page after page, you feel yourself absorbed 
by a strange new world with different prob- 
lems, different values. A book that knows it 
is going to be illustrated becomes somehow 
stubborn, offers resistance. You have to read 
it again and again. That might often be tedi- 
ous but it is absolutely essential for grasping 
all the implications of the story, the develop- 
ment of the plot, the roles of the major and 
minor characters, and the general background 
of the book. 

Especially if the book is written against an 
unfamiliar historical, geographical, or social 
background try to get as much additional in- 
formation as possible. Go to the nearest li- 
brary and dig into it. You will surely find 
something which will reveal to you more 
about the period you have to illustrate, more 
about its people, the way they looked and 
dressed, about their racial characteristics. 

Maybe you will find some clues about the 
social and political situation of that particu- 
lar period which will give you a better under- 
standing of the author’s philosophy and of 
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Sketches for Crime and Punishment 





























the problems which motivated his writing. You may find some biographical ma- 
terial about the author that will throw light on his work. If you can’t find enough 
information in books, you may find it useful to go through the picture collection 
of the Public Library (if you happen to live in New York) or to a museum like the 
Museum of Natural History. Sometimes a good encyclopedia is the last resource 
and a friend in need. 


The Story Comes Alive 


Crammed with knowledge you go back to the book you are planning to illus- 
trate. You read it again and it seems quite a different story now. Suddenly it opens 
up to you, it lets you in on its secrets that have hitherto escaped you. It seems that 
you are now able to walk the ancient cobblestone streets, look into the old shop 
windows, and smell the atmosphere of days long gone by. There is something 
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magic about it which is profoundly rewarding—to discover suddenly that you have 
grasped the spirit that a great writer has breathed into his story long ago. 

I presume it is the same sensation that seizes an actor preparing himself for a 
great part in a great play, or a director who looks through an exciting script trying 
to visualize the atmosphere in which it was conceived. I have heard of actors who 
have become so completely absorbed by the characterization of a part that they 
carry it over into their daily lives. I think that is the way it should be. 

Not before you have reached that stage of complete identification with the prob- 
lems of the story will you be able to meet the author on the same level. Sometimes 
you will not reach it, other times you will. But there is never an excuse for not 
trying as hard as you can. The longer you live in and with your story, the better. 

A lot of analytical study and sympathetic understanding of human joys and 
misery must go into your job of illustrating. The happiest thing that might hap- 
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pen to an illustrator is the discovery that 
he himself could very well play the part 


of the story’s hero. 


The Artist’s Model 


It will, of course, not only deepen his 
sympathy for the hero’s problems, but 
will also help him to be a good model, 
a model who never tires and also under- 
stands your secret wishes. In the course 
of my preparations to illustrate our test- 
case book I needed a tired, strained face 
with closed eyes. I happened to see that 
face in a mirror. I proceeded at once to 
sketch it, by closing one eye and peeping 
sideways out of the other. I had found 
my model and a very willing one. Con- 
sequently, I posed as my own model in 
other scenes; e.g., as the murderer, para- 
lyzed with fear, waiting behind the door. 

It is astonishing to discover how well 
your body and face will convey to you 
the mood of a scene once you succeed in 
getting yourself into that same trance 
which probably possesses an actor play- 
ing a fascinating part. Close your eyes 
for a moment and try to concentrate on 
the character you are going to portray. 
A full-length mirror will be helpful, but 
I do not think it is absolutely necessary. 
You will feel the reactions of your body, 
the expression of your face, the play of 
your hands. I found it much easier than 
to direct a model who doesn’t know much 
about your intentions. 

I even found myself able to imperson- 
ate the suspicious face of an old woman, 


peeping through a crack of the door- 
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which may prove that age and sex do not necessarily represent a serious handicap 
to a good model in posing for anything outside those limitations. 


Planning the Illustrations 


Let us suppose now that you have thoroughly digested your manuscript. You 
have jotted down little pictographs, small thumbnail sketches, roughly indicating a 
scene which you considered worth while illustrating. By and by you eliminate the 
ones of less importance for telling the story until you have cut them down to the 
number of illustrations upon which you and your publisher have previously agreed. 
You see to it that those illustrations are fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the book. 

Then you get in touch with the book designer—if the publisher has been wise 
enough to secure one—and discuss with him the physical appearance of the book: 
size, paper, type face, reproduction and printing process, binding, jacket (if there 
is to be one), and title-page. You may agree on chapter headings, on spots strewn 
over the pages, on half- or full-page illustrations. All these considerations depend 
very much upon the character of the book, as does the medium the artist is going 
to use. 

A light frivolous book will not stand a heavy type nor very dark illustrations, 
whereas a serious drama might suggest just that. Closest cooperation of artist and 
designer and mutual understanding of their problems are of the greatest impor- 
tance in creating the type of book that strikes you as a unit: fine craftsmanship and 
artistic taste superimposed upon the intrinsic spirit of the author’s writing. 

In our test case we may select wood engravings as best suited for the somber tone 
of a novel of the 1850’s, fraught with social significance. Small headings for the 
seven parts of the book, 22 full-page illustrations, and one spot for binding and 
title-page are finally considered adequate to illustrate a book of 480 pages. 

Now the actual work starts. The thumbnail sketches are being enlarged into full- 
scale drawings. Careful composition of each picture, to load it with dynamic power, 
represents an important part of the job. There exist enough books and rules about 
composition, about the Golden Rule, dynamic symmetry, etc. A good composition 
will lead you into the picture unobtrusively, guide you to the center of interest, and 
keep you there until you have absorbed the underlying meaning, the essential spirit 
of the story. But this, I think, is more or less a matter of intuition, a component of 
the great totality of art that cannot be taught. 

Into our drawing goes all the accumulated knowledge acquired by painstaking 
research work. To borrow again from the theatrical world: The stage settings have 
to be designed; landscape, streets, buildings, houses, furniture, and costumes have 
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our steps in developing an illustration. Upper left: Quick pencil 
etch, while reading the story. Upper right: Working pencil sketch, 
janning content and composition. Lower left: Pen drawing, care- 
lly worked out, in exact size. Lower right: Print from finished 
woodcut. For The Heritage Press, Fathers and Sons. 
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to be fitted authentically into the scenes selected to carry the story. If readers will 
ask the illustrator whether he has studied scenes and people on location, and at 
the same time not question the “modernity” of the illustrations, when they flow 
easily along with the written word, supplement it without overpowering it, then, 
indeed, the illustrator will have done his most perfect job. If, in addition, the 
physical appearance of the book will be acclaimed by bookmakers and book lovers, 
it will be the crowning of the illustrator’s accomplishment. 


Surveying the Market 


It is needless to say that very few illustrated books achieve that distinction. It is 
too rare an occasion that two congenial souls meet between the covers of a book 
in the persons of author and illustrator, especially if those two belong to two dif- 
ferent periods. 

Unfortunately, our modern publishers, with a few exceptions, do not seem to 
feel the need for an illustrated edition of a book unless its author has joined the im- 
mortals on Parnassus. How much more rewarding it would be for an illustrator to 
dig into a book of his own time instead of being forced to retreat into the more or 
less dim regions of the past. 

As it is today, the illustrator (who does not want to embellish the pages of our 
magazines) has to mount his hobbyhorse and move off into the pastures of the 
juveniles. Here it is very essential for an illustrator to understand the book and its 
reader. Of course the best thing is to have children in order to know what they like 
and what they dislike. The next best thing is to have young friends and enough 
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Trial sketches for Gulliver’s Travels 
























Scratchboard illustration 
for Big Road Walker, Stokes 





interest and sympathy for them to understand their problems and reactions. I 
do not think anybody can successfully write or illustrate a children’s book without 
that understanding. 

There will always be a large market for illustrated juveniles as long as there are 
children to enjoy them. Young people are closer to an illustrator’s heart, more 
appreciative and more critical than any adult audience. Children consider an illus- 
tration a necessity rather than a luxury and their applause is just as heartwarming 
and rewarding as their criticism is frank and refreshing. Small mistakes, like a coat 
buttoned the wrong way, are detected immediately. You will see that discipline, 
painstaking accuracy, and a good deal of research work is just as important in the 
illustration of juveniles as in illustrated adult literature. 


The Technical Training of an Illustrator 


It would lead us too far off the subject to discuss all the different graphic expres- 
sions of an artist. In my opinion an illustrator should have an all-around knowl- 
edge of all the various media. With that full-war equipment at his fingertips, he 
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will be able to cope with any emergency, to adapt his medium to the requirements 
of any given job, to vary his work enough to keep it fresh, appealing, and always 
interesting to him and his audience. 

Of course the publisher will have a hard time keeping the artists labeled in 
pigeon holes: line, wash, crayon, scratchboard, woodcut, etc., but what of it: it 
will prevent the artist from getting stuck and stale, and he certainly will get dull 
and listless if he is prevented from trying his hand in new technical experiments. 

To add a last word about the illustrator’s responsibilities. They do not end with 
the finishing of his drawings, woodcuts, lithographs, or whatever medium he 
employs. He should know enough about their reproduction to be able to “talk 
shop” with the production man, engraver, or printer. 

If the artist turns over his finished job to the publisher, he may forget about it if 
he knows his work is in the hands of a competent book designer or production man, 
who will watch the production of a book from the first to the last step. Otherwise 
the artist should try to keep his finger in the pie- which he can do, with the pub- 
lisher’s consent, if he knows enough about book production. 

A poorly produced book, with poor reproductions of his work, will be a source of 
constant discomfort to the artist, a blot on his escutcheon, that cannot be wiped 
out. (You just can’t wipe out three or five thousand copies of a book, especially 
after it has been distributed all over the country.) 

On the other hand there is nothing more satisfying than to take from your shelf 
a book that will stand scrutiny from every angle, a book that shows fine craftsman- 
ship in every part. And your illustrations, well reproduced and well printed, clear 
and crisp, well balanced against the type page, will glow with life and warmth 
and reward you for months of hard work. 

















The Ads 
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TO COPY 
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JESSE THOMPSON 





Copywriters are slogging up Parnassus 
And rhymes, ditties, and doggerels 
Blossom in advertising, these days, 
With luxuriance unmatched in many years. 


This burgeoning of verse 

And prose copy typeset in verse patterns 

Is no fleeting fancy, no mere frosting .. . 
It signposts a definite trend. 


Results, 

Measured in unemotional reader ratings 
And dollar cost indices, 

Not only explain the swing .. . 

They foreshadow an important development 
In Verse advertising. 





SONG FEST Recent and current, 


NOT so long ago, Includes important names... . 

The Campbell Soup kids were practically faa ili tate _— 

The Lone Minstrels of the Ads, oan viata a ” " or 

And Betty Petty carried the banner semaines — — 

. Chesapeake & Ohio Schenley Studebaker 

For verse-set selling copy. ; 
Hoffman Beer ScotTowels Windex 

Today, the roster of verse advertisers, Kool Cigarettes Yardley 
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Why this rising chorus? 

What are the results 

In observation, penetration, action? 
The most powerful reason . . . 


THE ADS INVADE PARNASSUS 





M rs. Augustus Bartholomew Zeek 


liked to go shopping at least once 
a week. But she found each P.M. along 
about four, she just couldn’t ankle 
around any more. So she'd pocket her 
list of things labeled “must,” and 
beat it for home in grumpy disgust. 
Now she knows Bovrit, and when- 
ever in town, around three o'clock she 
calmly sits down, and sips a hot cup 
of this fine beefy brew. Revived and 
refreshed, she shops till she’s thru. 





At Fountains ¢ 10c a Cup © Hot 
At food and drug stores, in jars and cubes, 
jor home use. Adds an extra toothsome- 
ness to gravies, soups, sauces and stews. 


BOVRIL of AMERICA, Inc., Camden, N, J. 


BOVRIL 


for ity Bark * ° 

















The very basis for verse 

And for advertising . . . is the one 
Advertisers have not yet seized upon! 
(We’ll come back to this.) 


Verse is being used for other reasons. 
More pedestrian . . . nevertneless, excellent. 
There are four. 


1. Better Observation 


Layouts have evolved considerably, 
Illustrations have ranged far 

In technique and color; 

Only the typography of copy 
Remains unchanged . . . 

Despite numerous new type faces . . . 
In solid, stolid blocks. 


This solidity now falls before 

Rhymes and blank verse setting. 
There’s faster pace, 

Much-needed freshness. 

There are higher Observation Ratings. 


2. Closer Reading 


Drama . . . human interest . . 
tainment ... 

Copy that has these, has the readers. 

But, when they reach straight sell, 

Interest not only lags . . . it plummets. 

(Clark and Starch agree.) 


. enter- 


Verse and verse-pattern copy 

Look more interesting, easier to read, 
Than solid blocks. 

And ratings prove they succeed 

In capturing and holding interest, 

In gaining more thorough Reading. 


3. Higher Identification 


Rhyme lingers in remembrance. 
“Old saws” that stick run to rhyme, 
“An apple aday... ” 
And many a slogan, 
“Motorists wise Simoniz.”’ 











VERSE FORMS COME TO COPY AND TYPOGRAPHY 


This remembrance factor, brought into 


copy; 
Makes it work longer, sell harder, 


Steps up Identification Ratings. 


Verse setting for straight copy 

Lacks rhyme’s echoing value; 

But lucid blank-verse patterns 

Add eye-emphasis to sense-impression, 
Register the message deeper, 

Get better Identification. 


Unhappily, when straight copy 

Is unsuited to verse-set, 

Line-end breaks at wrong places 
Interrupt and confuse the reading 
And defeat the purpose. 


4. Appeal to Interest 


“They are looking for entertainment 
When they read a magazine; 
And if we give them what they want 
In humor and whimsy, 
In couplets, quatrains, stanzas, 
We will achieve 
Better Observation 
Closer Reading 
Higher Identification.” 
They do! 


LIGHT & BRIGHT-BUT 


Good reasons . . . good results. 
But, clear from all examples seen, 
The verse trend has touched 
Only certain types of products — 
Cigarettes, liquor, paper towels, 
A few household items. 


{n tone, the rhyme is grimly light, 
Often frankly doggerel. 

In tone, verse-set copy 

Differs scarcely at all 

From hammer and tongs sell. 


Is that all that verse can promise? 


Why the limitations? 


So, we return 


To the most powerful reason 


For Verse. 








1, A hardy old dame 
was Great Aunt Gwen 
She would do the work 
of a couple of men. 


2. Yet washing windows 
the rag-pail way 

Would knock her out 
in half a day. 





3. But her wise little heir, 
Virginia G, 
Washes all of her windows, 
then rhumbas till three. 





4. For Virginia is one of 
the smart people who 
Use Windex on windows 
(And so should you!) 





5S. Spray it on! Wipe it off! 
In a jiffy you're done! 
It changes a nasty 
old job into fun. 





\ . ants 
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6. And Windex contains 


no dust-catching oil, 
Keeps glass clean longer, 
cuts down future toil. 








Wiha 


7. Don't be tempted by imitators 
who promise ‘‘more for your 
money.” WINDEX is a quality, 
oil-free cleaner which leaves no_ 
dust-catching film, doesn't streak, 
sheds no dust on sills or floor. 








NEW REDUCED PRICES! 


WINDEX 


Now 
NEVER OVER | 5 


for handy-size bottle 2 
anywhere in U.S. A. 

e 
Ask your dealer about 
the new reduced price— 
also about big 20-02. 
economy refill size. 


Cope. 1940 The Dracett Ce. 

















































SURGE OF VERSE 


When Walt Whitman 

Wanted to paint America’s portrait, 
He turned to verse .. . 

Even created an idiom of his own 
In “Leaves of Grass.” 


When Carl Sandburg 

Wanted to portray the people 
And their life and work, 

He turned to verse .. . 

And gave us ““The People, Yes.” 


When Fortune Magazine 

Wanted some really stirring captions 
For their pictures of America 

In their U. S. issue... . 

They went, unerringly, to Whitman. 


This surge and power of verse 
Is its biggest promise . . . 
Is the biggest reason for verse. 


STIR THE EMOTIONS 


Verse, says Webster, is — 

*‘Metrical writing; hence, poetry. 
Language of high thought, imagination; 
Adapted to arouse the emotions.” 


To stir the emotions, 
To spur to action, 


THE ADS INVADE PARNASSUS 


That’s the be-all of Advertising, too. 


So, Verse is a “‘natural” for Advertising. 
First of all because it does 

What copy must do 

Before it can sell. 

This is the most powerful reason. 

Why have advertisers passed it by? 


‘Two principal causes underlie 
The limitations on the scope 
Of verse in Advertising ... . 


I 


Difficulty of writing rhymed verse 
And copy so lucid and measured 
It will set inevitably into blank verse. 


II 


The truth that readers don’t want 
Rhapsodies about products — 
Which, till now, has kept 
Advertising verse fluffy. 


WAY TO MORE POWER 


Verse has so many virtues, all proven, 
That more and more advertisers 

Are drawn to it. 

They will find a way 

To defeat the limitations, 













“ROOK LIKE A MILLIO: 








on the table 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


hsldvem whimper here 
to bed. 












A 


the land of ‘meat on the table’ 








READER RATINGS OF 





A way to use 
The most powerful virtue of verse, 
The power of arousing emotion. 


They will find it when 

They find subjects less prosaic 
‘Than bird seed and paper towels — 
‘Themes that will stand rhapsodies. 


Themes like these 

Don’t grow on hedges, 

Neither are they altogether elusive. 
Three recent issues 


Of one national magazine alone 
Offered these: 


Dre e tet tt ttt 


How well does it work? 


VERSE 





FORMS 


Chemical science advancing human wel- 
fare 

The human phases of national defense 

Industrial research conquering new fron- 
tiers 

America’s panorama beckoning to the 
people 

The uninterrupted march of living and 
homemaking. 


Given these themes, and the writers, 
Advertising will not only reach Parnassus, 
It will reach the people. 

Are we to see Advertising of this sort 

And soon? 


. Yes. 


The signs say . . 


Tests have been, and are being, made. Some recent 


reader surveys are presented here following. Examples of each ad are reproduced. 


Serr 


READER RATINGS 
OF VERSE AND VERSE-SET COPY 


SINCE 1934 there have been conducted continuing surveys among magazine readers to 


check on a number of factors in advertising effectiveness. There is the “‘observation”’ figure 
— the percentage of men and women interviewed who recalled seeing a given advertise- 
ment. It is a count of “‘observers.”’ As size of space, color, illustration, and other elements 
variously affect observation, the role of verse in increasing observation is not easy to evaluate 
conclusively — as yet. However, other factors being equal, verse copy does increase obser- 


vation — as demonstrated by studies of adequately large 


‘ 


‘samples.”” ‘The comparisons 


below are typical (All figures are from L. M. Clark, Inc., a leading research organization 


in the field.) : 


OBSERVATION 


Men Women 
Full page in color (verse) 63 61 
Full page in color (prose copy) 59 49 
Half page (verse, continuity layout) 44 
Half page (prose and continuity) 37 
Other half pages in same magazine 
ranged down as low as 16 


(The last three examples are from advertisements running in a woman's magazine — no ‘“‘man-reading” figures obtained.) 
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AN EXHIBITION: WALKING PICTURES 


So versatile — simple —sure!... He gets that 
diflac — thot swing that mal 


walling picture, a living 
w ensemble is “becoming.” to say the least 


tt includes @ Litle label 


ways and not merely bor beautslul teu 


—mahe them real. livi 
ne picture! But you he 


materials marked “All Wool 


rannot posubly 
vu live along. Ask some store ber 

Fonstmawn Wootens. They will tell you that the Forstmann 

name iso reliable guide —to fine lines of fashion, held by 100% 


The Farsimane label elds 


pete w sai ne geod form. Forstmane 


Westen Company. Passaic. N J. Soler offer 30 Rechejeller Place New York Ciy 


I'm Inquiring Bill of The Evening Star 
and I have discovered that near and far 
Folks call pancakes by many a name 
but what they want on ‘em is always 
... the same! 





yf Now Southerners say, “‘Flennel Cates 
are our dish! 
With Log Cabin Syrup they're extra 


2 A logger out West said, 
“It's Flapjacks for mine 
With lots of Log Cabin 
they taste mighty fine!” 


3 tes “Hotcabes” at over 
the great Middle West 

And Log Cabin's flavor 
is what they like best! 


| ‘Way up in New England they KNOW maple me 
And here's how to make © New England dee 

Just serve him Log Cabin on nis “Griddle Cob 
That real old-time flavor has just what it ule 


Call them hotcakes . . . griddle cakes . . . flapjacks,..» 
flannel cakes—you'll call them perfect gee ve Cabin Sin 


og Cabin 


on see, Log € douly df 
from ordinary syrups. It is a blend of pur 








There was a little shadow 


things ng 


yon dart ut shaps 


Golden bar or golden chips— 


Fels-Naptha banishes “Tattle-Tale Gray” 


tt 
hen 


ie the bug. golden b 





CO hewse Schontey 
Black Label for 
Richer Grinks 


SCHENLEY SWALLOWS SING: 


“Blends by Schenley, Rich and Light— 
Schenley Swallows Serve You Right!” 


BLENDS by SCHENLEY 


SCHENLEY Black Label, 65%, grevm mentral spirits, SCHENLEY Bed Label, 72)6% grein 
be nd Whssbey ond go Prog 





You'll like my Brand 


and I “dude” mean You! 


Here's a straight steer 
On thet 0.6. branding iron 
Betty Petty is toting 

It's reserved exclusively 
For thorobred 

Double Mellow 

OM Cold 

The tygarette that wins 

His spurs with finer 
Smootber tobaccos 

Aped extra long fur 

Added favor. And O.Cs are 


0 corral the extra 
a truly 
feboiged \ 
the brand ome Of mids je 
That holds its +) sm: welll 

Friends for de. ne 


our 


Karts fis new “vamp 
Piok Garrer 
scarlet slipper 


itiack viask 


For Finer, FRESHER Flavor, Smoke Double.Mellow Old Golds 


STREAM Kony Week OM os wok ROBERT BENCMLEY aed ARTIC SHAB'S Oboe 
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READER RATINGS 


OF VERSE FORMS 


Much more accurate than the “‘observation” figure as a measure of verse-copy effective- 


ness is the reading figure. For that tells what percentage of observers actually read the 


verse or copy in any specified advertisement. The “‘reading”’ figure is the one used in all 


the following instances. 


“An Exhibition: Walking Pictures” Opposite 
g (opp 


Started reading 
Completed reading 


Women 


19 
15 


While the rating for this advertisement is lower 
than for most other examples cited, it neverthe- 
less pulls more women readers than either of 
the following color full pages run in straight 


copy in the same magazine. 


Women 


8 


Il 


The differences in man-reading are accounted 
for, of course, by product interest; a man’s con- 
cern with gas and toothbrushes easily tops his 
interest in a fabric for women’s dress. Where 
product interest may be compared fairly — fab- 
ric and cooking, neither of which ranks high 
with men — verse wins more readers: 


Meat (prose which 
followed verse) 


Women 
30 
25 
27 
40 


Man-reading was well maintained throughout. 


2, 
4 


ce) 


“I’m Inquiring Bill of The Evening Star” (opp.) 


The higher woman-reading for stanza four is 
evidently an expression of the well-known femi- 
nine trait of “looking at the end of a story to see 
how it finishes” before going back to the be- 


ginning. 


In the same issue of the magazine there was a 
color page on coffee. Product interest is iden- 
tical —- both food. Yet the coffee ad, in straight 
prose, obtained these figures: Men 6, Women 9. 
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“There was a little shadow” 
Men Women 
First stanza 32 55 
Second ” 27 50 
Third ” 32 45 


(opposite) 


Excepting only the Edgar Guest poem, these 
verses gained the highest man-reading of all the 


examples quoted. The chief reason is 


that here 


is rhyme verse with story and entertainment 


value — as against straight selling in 


verse-set 


copy; this is confirmed by the fact that men 
read the entire verse, while the drop-offs among 


women was high. 


Schenley - Old Gold — Revlon 


(Opposite) 


The point has been mentioned that verse ratings 
are high not by accident, but are consistently 

















Wan you stop to think of it, 


you seldom see an “old w any more. 





What's become of them all? 


Well, it’s a different world. The old prejudice 


Women of 40 look 30. Women of 30 look 
And they not only /ook younger . . . they feel younger. 


America since 1900. Because of this added beauty, men 


How has it been done? 
fic research, plus modern methods of mass production 
to supply national markets 


created by advertising. 





have completely altered the complexion of things in 


and women alike find life pleasanter and more exciting 


WHAT'S BECOME OF ALL THE OLD MAIDS? 


against powder and rouge and lipstick has vanished 


24 OF 25. 


Pure, attractive cosmetics, priced for everybody's purse, 
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so. The following grouped examples add con- 
firmation: 


Men Women 
Schenley 29 21 
Old Gold 28 27 
Revlon 3 24 


Men can be pardoned for not being particularly 
interested in an advertisement on Revlon nail 
polish. And, in the following examples, the Vi- 
tamins copy is set in such long lines and so 
nearly lined up at the right as to be almost 
straight prose set; its rating is thus lower than 
any of the three instances above, yet higher 
than the toothbrush page and the straight copy 
following Edgar Guest’s poem: 


Men Women Total 





“s+ PFROM THIS DAY FORWARD” 





THE CATHEDRAL AI ROUEN, Pain 


Vitamins Plus 10 18 28 
Squibb II 8 19 
Meat (prose) 10 13 23 


sweetheart first gave diamond ring 


to pledge a wile... what bride wore somet 





and new and blue . . . these matiers 





in far antiquity. Yet each man finds 


them strangely new and moving upon the eve of h: 





gay young groom, however eager, turns quite 

tunshaken trom his marciage service. For here are words that 
te this day no man may repeat lightly 

to hear them echoing down his lifetime 

Ht us then that he first appreciate 

cach time-honored step in 

he whole lovely ritual from clear, rejoicing 


bells to the white 





‘iamond flashing once more above itt shin 
new companion-circlet. He may count 
himself forvunate if the diamond he 

hove at the time of his engagement be a fine 
me. For just as the words he has repeated 
can never be unsaid . . . so all the 


successes of his future cannot 






replace that ring in the affection 
wife of on her finger. A reliable jeweler will 
assist him gladly in the worth-while 

rewlve to give a noble stone. For color, cutting, 
absence of imperfections must be 

considered as well as carat weight, if 

their diamond is to reflect their 


bnihant happiness from this day forward 





THE ADS INVADE PARNASSUS 


“. .. From This Day Forward” (below) 
Men Women 
Started reading verse 14 23 
Read the whole verse 11 22 


Compare this high woman-reading figure with 
that for another full-page, four-color advertise- 
ment on the very next page of the same maga- 
zine, devoted to a food product (peas) — a sub- 
ject in which ‘woman interest” is admittedly 
high. The food ad, using straight copy, got a 10 
reading as against 23 for verse. To be noted, too, 
is the holding power of the verse — the “‘drop- 
off” in reading being 1 for women and 3 for 
men. In prose, drop-offs are much more drastic. 


“Meat on the Table” (page 16) 
Men Women 
Edgar Guest poem 
Started to read 36 37 
Read whole poem 33 35 
Copy following poem 10 13 


Here is a dramatic example of how verse (which 
in this case had the additional “‘pull’’ of a well- 
known poet’s name) outrates straight copy - 
31% times for men; nearly 3 times for women. 

That verse increases reading of other copy in 
the advertisement is shown by this: another food 
product double-spread in colors in the same 
magazine, using straight copy throughout, got 
~— Men 2, Women g - considerably lower than 
prose in an ad containing verse. 

Practically identical woman-reading figures 
as for the Edgar Guest advertisement were ob- 
tained in a second double-spread in which the 
verse was less prominently displayed; proving, 
again, that verse pull is no mere chance: 


Men Women 


Verse (Pure Pork Sausage) 4 38 
Copy following oO 14 


Examples could be multiplied of verse rating 
higher ‘‘observation” and “reading” than 
prose, and thus having a better opportunity to 
sell. What this opportunity will do for adver- 
tisers with themes that deserve verse — will be 
something to discover. 
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Watermarks and#Forgeries 


das, Sx 
The Role of Watermarks in the 
PRD Kanal C2 271 | 
Examination and Condemnation of Certain 
le. DX \ Eo | 
Exghteenth - Century Productions 


ALLEN HAZEN 


ANY a reader pays no attention to the paper on which his book is printed, 
so long as it displays the printed text satisfactorily. But to the happy band 
of initiates who are knowledgeable about paper, the designs of the watermarks in 
the paper of old books are a constant source of pleasure. Perhaps this interest is not 
wholly fortunate, since it is not always easy to keep the mind fixed upon the 
message on the paper if the eye is peering ¢hrough the paper to see what design is zn 
the paper. But for better or worse, the imaginative appeal of watermarks has con- 
quered me and I examine old paper unashamedly whenever the opportunity offers. 
To prove that the hobby is not without practical advantages, however, I shall 
undertake to explain the help I have received from watermarks in the detection 
of spurious reprintings of certain productions of Horace Walpole’s Strawberry 
Hill Press. 

I have little sympathy with the writers who believe in a secret religious or mys- 
tical significance of watermarks. There is abundant evidence in the later period 
that the watermark served as a kind of manufacturer’s label, and this explanation 
seems to me the easiest for the earlier centuries as well. I am quite aware that some 
of the marks employed were religious in origin: the symbol IHS obviously, and the 
bishop’s crosier probably; but they seem to me a natural selection for a religiously 
minded manufacturer who was anxious to suggest that his product was honestly 
and carefully made. In the later eighteenth century, the period with which I am 
immediately concerned, the various marks were thoroughly established, whatever 
their origin, and from the names of paper sizes (still current in England, though 
almost forgotten in the United States) it is clear that many watermarks were 
largely standardized long before 1700. 
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WATERMARKS AND FORGERIES 










What a Watermark Is 


But our chief interest at the moment is more practical. First of all, in order to 





define what we are talking about, it is perhaps well to recall how a watermark is 






made. It is produced by a wired design fastened to the wires of the mold that is to 






be dipped into the paper pulp. As the water drains out of the pulp, the pulp settles 





on the wires, and the force of gravity does the rest: the pulp tends to settle around 






the wired design, leaving the paper thinner and more compressed wherever the 






wires have supported the pulp. If the finished paper is held to the light, the trans- 






lucent outline of the wired design is then easily traced against the opaqueness of 






the paper. 
This watermark is usually placed, in eighteenth-century paper, near the middle 







of one half of the sheet. In the other half, again in eighteenth-century paper, there 






is usually another design called (for purposes of differentiation) the countermark. 






The watermark is usually a pictorial design, whereas the countermark is likely to 






include the initials or (in the late eighteenth century) the name of the papermaker. 






In the period with which I am dealing, therefore, a book printed on watermarked 





paper will have both a watermark and a countermark in every sheet. This gives a 




























good deal to work on if we are looking for similarities and differences—if, that is, 
we suspect a forgery. 


All Is Not the Same that Meets the Eye 


To use the watermarks as evidence, one must study them closely, to identify 
minor changes in the design: to prove that two books are printed on paper water- 
marked with a post horn does not prove that they were printed at the same time. 
One must be certain that the designs are exactly the same, and this is often not easy 
in printed books. I have found no shortcut, and can only say that repeated exam- 
ination and comparison will sometimes disclose what the eye did not see at first. 
The difficulty can be illustrated by the four watermarks reproduced opposite: all 
are similar, the so-called Garden of Holland or Pro Patria design that the Dutch 
makers used for their foolscap paper. The date of the first is about 1740, and of the 
second about 1762; the third is from a very early eighteenth-century paper, and 


RCE 


the fourth from paper produced near the end of the century. In the case of these 
four samples, the different countermarks, as well as the variations in design, help 
to identify the papers. But to say that a paper has the Garden of Holland water- 
mark dates it only vaguely between about 1700 and 1800. 

The problem of unacknowledged or spurious printing is a serious one, and it 
is encountered more frequently than one would at first suppose. The watermarks, 
of course, are only one kind of evidence, but they can often be very helpful and 
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four watermarks, all taken from foolscap paper of the eight- 


enth century. No. 1 (upper left) is about 1740, with GR sur- 
mounted by a small crown as countermark; No. 2 (upper right) 
s about 1762, with the initials L V G (widely spaced) as 
countermark; No. 3 (lower left) seems to be an early eighteenth- 
century paper, with the countermark unknown to me; No. 4 





: * %, > % > 
eae pe a4 tnvotos 


(lower right) is a paper made very late in the century, with GR 
in a circle as countermark. No. 4 may possibly be an English 
paper. 

To see noticeable differences, compare shape, angle, and posi- 
tion of liberty cap, the position of the maid’s head on chain- 
lines, and the position of lion’s sword under “‘Patria.” 
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WATERMARKS AND FORGERIES 


should always be examined. The late Mr. T. J. Wise, by the way, printed in his 
Bibliography of Byron (1932) a curious outburst against careless people who fail to 
examine watermarks.! It sounds now a little like the workings of a guilty conscience, 
although I presume it was planned as part of his campaign to bolster his prestige 
and to distract attention from his own reproductions, reproductions that were 
secure from detection by any simple study of watermarks and hence remained un- 
detected until 1934, when Messrs. Carter and Pollard made a careful examination 
of the paper on which they were printed. I quote from Mr. Wise’s discussion of the 
unauthorized edition of Byron’s Poems (1808) printed on paper watermarked 1811: 


If only Murray had examined copies of the book in circulation as closely as 
they have been examined to-day, and had he in particular directed his atten- 
tion to the watermarks in the paper . . . , Ridge’s fraud, together with those 
of James Cawthorn, would have been instantly detected, and their dishonest 
activities would have been brought to an end. 


There seems to me to be a strange effrontery in this attack on Murray’s carelessness, 
inasmuch as Mr. Wise, when writing this sentence in 1932, made no mention of the 
fact that only four years earlier, in his Byron Library, he himself had accepted this 
edition of Byron’s Poems as genuine. 


The Problem of the Detached Pieces 


One very special advantage in this study of the various pieces produced at 
the Strawberry Hill Press has been the regularity of the sequence of watermarks; 
i.€., a certain stock of paper was used for several books, and then a new supply had 
to be purchased. In a large commercial establishment, so many different papers 
would be used that it is hard to establish an accurate chronology of the watermarks. 
But this can be done for the Strawberry Hill Press, so that certain of the small 
fugitive pieces, or Detached Pieces as they are always called, can be proved to be 
reprints merely because their watermarks do not fit into the chronology. Mr. John 
Kirby of Chicago knows more than anyone else about these elusive little produc- 
tions, and his knowledge has been constantly at my disposal. 

Of most of the Detached Pieces only a few copies were printed, chiefly for distri- 
bution to friends. Of the reprints that we have discovered, some may be more or 
less legitimate; that is, they were prepared at Strawberry Hill some years after the 


1 His reputation has fallen in recent years because of the exposure of his own forgeries. The first, and still 
the best, examination of these forgeries is a brilliant book by Messrs. John Carter and Graham Pollard, 
published in 1934 under the disarming title, An Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Certain Nineteenth- 
century Pamphlets. But Mr. Wise’s published catalogues (not always free from error, to be sure) of his own 
collections are valuable bibliographical works. My quotation is from the Bibliography of Byron, 1932, 
i.12-13. 
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CERTAIN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PRODUCTIONS 


original printing, possibly (though not probably) for distribution as admitted copies 
of the original. Others are certainly forgeries. 

One of the best known of the Detached Pieces is the quarto leaf containing Gar- 
rick’s verses To Mr. Gray on his Odes; this was printed in October 1757, some two 
months after the publication of the Odes. Although booksellers like to repeat the 
assertion! that only six copies were printed, we have Walpole’s word, in his Journal 
of the Printing Office, that two dozen copies were printed on the seventeenth of 
October, and three dozen more on the twenty-sixth, or sixty copies in all. These 
are now, as might be expected of such an ephemeral production, exceedingly rare: 
only five copies are known to me, though more may well exist. The verses were 
reprinted some years later, however, perhaps to satisfy the demands of collectors 
who wanted a copy to bind with Gray’s Odes; from the watermark, I venture to 
guess that the reprinting was done certainly later than 1770 and probably later 
than 1790. Copies of this edition (see illus., No. 5, p. 26) are relatively common, as 
the Detached Pieces go: there are two at Harvard, two at Princeton, one at Yale, 
and two at Farmington, Connecticut; and no respectable Walpolian collection is 
without a copy. 

But a much later, and not very common, edition of Garrick’s Verses (see illus., 
No. 6, p. 27) also exists, an edition that is, if one may use the phrase, a true forgery. 
The watermark in the paper on which this edition is printed does not occur in 
Strawberry Hill books at all: it is the Garden of Holland design, with the initials 
L V Gas countermark (see illus., No. 2, p. 23). It is not likely, I suppose, that a non- 
Strawberry Hill forgery would have been attempted during the time that Wal- 
pole’s press was active, so that we can assume this forgery to be post-1797. The 
watermark alone, to be sure, does not prove this point, since paper with this water- 
mark can be accurately dated about 1762. No doubt the forger, in the nineteenth 
century, procured a packet of old paper, not a difficult task even today.? 


1 Made by Lowndes and others, on the authority of Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 2d ed., 1811, p. 716. 


* The following passage from W. H. Ireland’s Confessions, exposing his method of producing Elizabethan 
forgeries, is worth a note. “‘Being for some time wholly unacquainted with the watermarks of that age, 
I very carefully produced my first specimens of the writing on such sheets of old paper as had no mark 
whatsoever. Having heard it frequently stated that the appearance of such marks on the papers would 
have greatly tended to establish their validity, I listened attentively to every remark which was made 
upon the subject, and from thence I at length gleaned the intelligence that a jug [i.e., pot] was the 
prevalent watermark of the reign of Elizabeth: in consequence of which I inspected all the sheets of old 
paper then in my possession, and having selected such as had the jug upon them, I produced the suc- 
ceeding manuscripts upon these, being careful, however, to mingle with them a certain number of blank 
leaves, that the production on a sudden of so many watermarks might not excite suspicion in the breasts 
of those persons who were most conversant with the manuscripts.” W. H. Ireland, Confessions, 1805, 


pp. 71-72. 
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Fortunately, we can 
tell more about the date 
from other evidence. 
First of all, this spurious 
printing of the Garrick 


verses is linked, on the 
evidence of the water- 
mark, with other Straw- 
berry Hill forgeries. 
Secondly, the type faces 
employed are not Cas- 
lon, but Wilson and 
Fry, both cut about 
1770 or later. Thirdly, 
these forgeries appear 
together in such a way 
as to indicate that they 
were all prepared at one 
time by a single culprit. 
I have discovered, in 
all, fe of these pieces 
that must have been 
printed by the same 
press at one time (i.e., 
they are all on the same 
paper), although the 
dates are supposed to 
be 1757 (three), 1764, 
and 1797. 

Perhaps it is danger- 
ous to draw too many 
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I. 
EPINE not, Gray, that our weak dazzled Eyes 
Thy daring heights and brightnefs thun, . 


How few can track the Eagle to the tkies, ° 
‘Or like Him, gaze upon the Sun! 


IL 


The gentle Reader loves. the gentle Mufe, 
That little dares, and little means, 
Who humbly fips her Learning from Reviews, 

Or flutters in the Magazines. 


“I 


No longer now from Learning's facred Store 
Our Minds their health and vigor draw; 
Homer, and Pinpakr are rever'd no more, 


No ‘more the Stagyrite is Law. a’ IV. 














No. 5. Garrick’s Verses on Gray’s Odes, first printed in 1757. The copy illustrat 
is a reprint, probably prepared at the Press about forty years later. Caslon ty 


1 The individual pieces are: (1) Garrick’s Verses, 1757; (2) The Press Speaks to Lady Townshend, 1757; (3) The 
Press Speaks to Lucy Young, Lady Rochford, 1757 (see illustration, No. 2]; (4) Sir Charles Sedley’s There was a 
little man, 1764; (5) The Printer’s Farewell, 1797. All five are printed on the same Garden of Holland paper, 
presumably acquired for the purpose, since it is eighteenth-century paper. 

No. 2 and No. 3 are printed entirely in Fry type; No. 4 and No. 5 are in Wilson type; and No. 1 is 
printed in Wilson roman and Fry italic [see illustration, No. 6]. All five appear together, inserted in an 
extra-illustrated edition of Eliot Warburton’s Memoirs of Horace Walpole (1852) now at Farmington. 

Five other forgeries must belong in the same group, on the evidence of type and provenance, but they 
are on other handmade papers. They are: (1) Verses to Lady Charles Spencer, 1764; (2) The Magpie and her 
Brood. 1764; (3) Verses to Mrs. Crewe, 17753 (4) The Press to the Misses Berry, 1788; (5) Instructions for seeing 
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I, 
E PINE not, Gaay, that our weak dazzled Eyes 
Thy daring heights and brightnefs fhun, 
How few can track the Eagle to the tkies, 
Or like Him, gaze upon the Sun! 


II. 
The gentle Reader loves the gentle Mufe, 
That little dares, and little means, 
Who humbly fips her Learning from Reviews, 
Or flutters in the Magazines. 


IH. 
No longer now from Learning’s facred Store 
Our Minds their health and vigor draw ; 
Homer, and Pinpar are rever'd no more, 
No more the Stagyrite 1s Law. IV. 
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trattfio, 6. Garrick’s Verses on Gray’s Odes: A reprint (in Wilson and Fry types) 
1 typobably prepared after 1818 and before 1850. 





conclusions from  bib- 
liographical evidence 
until some external cor- 
roboratory evidence has 
been found. But it seems 
to me that we can de- 
velop actual proof as 
follows: three separate 
and unrelated kinds of 
evidence (paper, type, 
and provenance) prove 
that these five pieces 
were prepared at one 
time by a single forger: 
it is inconceivable that 
one could have been 
printed at a given date 
and others many years 
earlier or later. There- 
fore, if one was printed 
at a given date, all were 
printed at that date; 
this means that the five 
pieces must be treated 
as an inseparable group. 
The type proves that 
they cannot have been 
printed in 1757, when 
three of them are sup- 
posed to have been 
printed, and that they 
were probably prepared 


very considerably later; the fact that one piece, The Printer’s Farewell, was legiti- 
mately printed in October, 1797, proves (because the five are inseparable) that all 
five forgeries are later than 1797; the fact that a non-Caslon type was used also 
proves, I think, that these reprints were not perpetrated by Walpole’s printer, 
Thomas Kirgate, for Kirgate, however unscrupulous he may have been and how- 


Strawberry Hill (Lord Orford variant), 1792. These five forgeries are also in the copy of Eliot Warburton’s 


Memoirs at Farmington, i.e., in the collection of Mr. W. S. Lewis. 
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WATERMARKS AND FORGERIES 


ever “destitute of typographical enthusiasm,” surely knew the difference between 
an old-style Caslon type and a transitional type. Kirgate’s exoneration leads to 
the next point, a reasonable supposition only, that these reprints were probably 
made after his death in 1810, else he could have exposed them as forgeries. Finally, 
they must have been made before all five (ten, counting the pieces on different 
paper) were bound into an extra-illustrated set of Eliot Warburton’s Memoirs of 
Walpole, the title-page of which is dated 1852, although the binding is perhaps a 
little later. Closer than this I cannot date them at present, and I have no evidence 
concerning the culprit who produced them.! What I do wish to emphasize is the 
fact that it was the study of a series of watermarks and of the paper used at a 
private press which led finally to the discovery of a series of forgeries.? 


The Problem of Thick and Thin 


The second problem concerns a more important work, Gray’s Odes, printed at 
Strawberry Hill in July and August, 1757. In this discussion, I trust that I may be 
forgiven for pointing out an error by Mr. John Carter: his error illustrates a serious 
danger; namely, the danger of drawing conclusions from isolated examples, without 
a complete study of a series of watermarks. Collectors have known, since the Kern 
Sale in 1929, that there are two forms of the Odes—one on thick paper and the 
other on regular or thin paper. These have been variously spoken of as states, 
issues, and editions; Mr. I. A. Williams in his volume of Points in Eighteenth-century 
Verse (1934) thought that despite slight variations there had been no actual re- 


1 But textual evidence helps a little after these facts have been established: peculiarities of capitalization 
and punctuation prove that two of the pieces must have been set up not from the originals but from an 
edition of Walpole’s letters first published in 1818. 


? At first sight it seems strange that any forger who had enough skill and energy to undertake such re- 
prints should have failed to notice that the originals were all set in Caslon type. But I think the explana- 
tion may be found in the general rule, a rule that I find to be valid in all fields, that things which seem 
different to a later age often seemed identical to an earlier age. It all depends, of course, on one’s knowl- 
edge of what to look for. Twins who seem identical to a neighbor can be differentiated at a glance by the 
mother. An American often finds difficulty at first in differentiating an English half crown from a two- 
shilling piece, because the American (at least in the Eastern states) is trained to recognize only one coin 
larger than the quarter, and both English coins are roughly equivalent to the American’s half dollar. 
The eighteenth-century reader felt that Mason and Gray possessed the same poetic qualities, whereas a 
reader today is impressed chiefly by their differences. Hence, I find it not astonishing that a man in the 
nineteenth century, whose reading had been done largely in books printed in the heavy modern-face 
types of that period, should have failed to notice that the early Wilson types, so different from the mod- 
ern face that Wilson and others began to cut at about the turn of the century, were themselves very 
different from Caslon. Both are old-style types, and they are similar when the standard of comparison is 
a modern face of the nineteenth century. Likewise, I believe that a reader accustomed to the machine- 
made wove paper of the nineteenth century would find one handmade paper about like any other. At 
any rate, this hypothesis is borne out by the fact that these forgeries, obvious as they are, have escaped 
detection for a century. 
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CERTAIN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PRODUCTIONS 

setting. And as recently as March, 1940, I have seen a copy on thick paper carefully 
described by a bookseller as a proof copy of the first edition. But they are actually 
two entirely separate editions, with the type reset throughout. When Mr. Carter 
began to study the problem, he saw at once that the two editions were separate.! 
Because the two were printed on such different paper, however, he decided that 
one had been printed at Strawberry Hill and the other in London. This hypothesis 
helped to explain the conflicting statements about the size of the edition: Walpole 
says that one thousand copies were printed, and this figure has usually been ac- 
cepted as correct, but Gray speaks explicitly of two thousand copies.? Mr. Carter 
thought that the one thousand copies might represent the edition printed at Straw- 
berry Hill, and that another edition of one (or two?) thousand copies was printed 
in London immediately afterwards. He then decided that the copies on the better 
paper were probably printed at Strawberry Hill, although this theory was not 
without its difficulties. To support his conclusion, he examined the paper with 
care: the paper in the ordinary copies is comparatively undistinguished, not bad 
but not unusually good for that period, with a small lily as watermark—an average 
“trade” paper presumably supplied by Dodsley, the publisher of the Odes and 
holder of the copyright. Since Walpole had spoken rather proudly of the paper, 
Mr. Carter decided that these copies could hardly have been printed at Strawberry 
Hill. On the other hand, the thick-paper copies are printed on a heavy Dutch 
paper, so heavy that it would ordinarily be used only for copper-plate engravings; 
the watermark in this paper is a lily in a shield, surmounted by a crown, with 
initials J H & Z, and the countermark is J Honic & Zoonen.* Since the other 
Strawberry Hill books and pamphlets of 1757-58 were printed on a good-quality 
Dutch paper, Mr. Carter naturally believed that the thick-paper copies of the Odes 
were proved (by the similarity of the paper) to be original; he therefore suggested, 
as I have already mentioned, that the copies on ordinary paper comprised an 
edition prepared in London, perhaps a week later. 


The Importance of Series 


But in a careful study of the Strawberry Hill books, I have found that the most 
arresting characteristic of the paper used for the thick-paper Odes is not its simi- 
larity to that used in the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, Anecdotes of Painting, 





1 In Bibliographical Notes and Queries, ii (1936-38), Nos. 4-5, 10, 11. 
2 In the list printed in his Description of Strawberry Hill; his Journal of the Printing Office, ed. Toynbee, 1923, 
has two entries: ‘“‘Aug. 3d. 1000 copies of the Odes finished. Aug. 8th. 2000 copies published by Dodsley.” 


3 This countermark alone furnishes some evidence of date. My records are scanty, but the firm seems to 
have been J Honig & Zoon until about 1767, when the ‘‘Zoon” became plural. 
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WATERMARKS AND FORGERIES 


and the rest, but its uniqueness among the papers used at the Press. Honig paper, 
in other words, does not fit the chronology of Strawberry Hill watermarks. The 
other early works are printed on paper watermarked “L V Gerrevink”’; some later 
works are on paper carrying the initials ““L V G”’; and a good many are printed on 
paper that was made by James Whatman. No book printed at Strawberry Hill, 
however, except for the thick-paper copies of the Odes, is on paper from the Honig 
mill. In fact, the only other Honig paper that I have found (and this will give a 
hint of the answer) is some writing paper used by both Walpole and Kirgate about 
1790. The importance of the general principle will perhaps justify its repetition at 
this point: whenever possible, watermarks should be examined in a series. In isola- 
tion, they are interesting but sometimes misleading; when they fit into a series (or 
when they show by their eccentricity that they cannot possibly fit into a series), 
then the evidence may be considered significant. It seems to me important, there- 
fore, to examine related, or ‘“‘adjacent,” books when attempting to solve a par- 
ticular problem. 

The priority of the thick-paper copies can be disproved on other grounds, how- 
ever, than the nonappearance of that paper in other Strawberry Hill books; this 
Mr. Carter in a later article quickly admitted. Every early association or presen- 
tation copy that can be traced is on thin paper: Gray’s own copy (now in the 
Morgan Library) is on thin paper; Walpole’s own copy (now Lord Rothschild) is 
on thin paper; so are others, the ownership of which can be certainly dated 1757, 
1758, 1766, and 1781. 

In the case of thick-paper copies, on the other hand, there is never any rec- 
ord of ownership in the eighteenth century; the earliest record that I can trace 
is to the sale of Kirgate’s library in 1810 (three copies).! Furthermore, thick-paper 
copies are nearly always found untrimmed, and frequently in the original wrappers 
as well. (Such evidence, of course, would be damaging even if it were not supported 
by the evidence of the watermarks, for most copies of a popular work ought to 
appear in obviously used condition. If copies are repeatedly offered in “mint” 
condition, two possibilities should be considered: that there was a remainder, pos- 
sibly clandestine or newly discovered, or that the unused copies are a reprint.) 


Further Clues from Watermarks 


If, then, the evidence is so conclusive that the thick-paper copies have no stand- 
1 A copy at Princeton, bound early in the nineteenth century, has a note in pencil on the flyleaf, “From 
the library of Thomas Kirgate (Walpole’s printer).’’ A copy bought by E. V. Utterson at Kirgate’s sale 
is now in Mr. W. S. Lewis’s collection at Farmington. Another copy now at Farmington can be traced 
certainly to George Baker’s sale in 1825: presumably Baker bought this copy at Kirgate’s sale or else 
directly from Kirgate before the latter’s death. 
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ing as originals, only two problems remain: one would like to know when they were 
reprinted, and why. I have already pointed out that some hint of the date is pro- 
vided by Kirgate’s use in 1790 of another paper from the same Honig mill. In the 
Catalogue des Livres of Pietro Antonio Crevenna, printed at Amsterdam in 1789 in 
five volumes, there is a single plate, inserted in the first volume. By examining 
several copies of this plate, I have been able to record three of the four possible 
quarters into which a sheet can be cut, and I can therefore assert that three-fourths 
of the watermark (or, to speak more precisely, one-half of the watermark and both 
halves of the countermark) can be matched exactly by that in the thick-paper Odes. 
In other words, I know that the same paper was available, and probably newly 
manufactured, at Amsterdam in 1789, and I therefore believe that Kirgate printed 
the thick-paper copies of the Odes in 1789 or 1790, or more probably a few 
years later. 

Possibly the best way to suggest Kirgate’s reason for reprinting the Odes is to 
point to his bills for the sale of Strawberry Hill pieces to various collectors. In one 
of these bills, now at Farmington, a copy of the Odes is listed, sold to George Baker 
in 1798 for three shillings. (Three shillings seems a moderate price for a book that 
has in recent years, by the enthusiasm of collectors, been pushed to a top price ot 
$1250 at auction.) It is clear that Kirgate carried on a flourishing business, dealing 
chiefly in Strawberry Hill imprints; yet after his death in 1810, 35 copies of the 
Odes remained to be sold among the books from his library, a goodly number when 
one recalls that Kirgate first came to Strawberry Hill eight years after the original 
edition had been sold, very successfully, by Dodsley in London. 

There are other strange reprints of pieces printed at Strawberry Hill, but these 
samples will suffice. What I have attempted to illustrate is the importance of a 
careful examination of the paper. Once doubt has been cast on a particular piece, 
all other evidence must, of course, be studied, but without the watermarks we 
would be helpless. The watermark in Gray’s Odes is wrong, but other evidence 
proves it to be a genuine Strawberry Hill production of a later date. ‘The water- 
mark in Garrick’s Verses is wrong, but other evidence proves it to be a nineteenth- 
century forgery. If there is any overemphasis of the watermarks, it can perhaps be 
counted as a quiet protest against the bibliographies that merely measure the size 
and transcribe the title-page. 
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SCHOOL Annual—-Annual PROBLEM 


AN NE. THAT SUCCEEDED 


Earl Schenck Miers 


© em you admit that no one holds a patent on book design—and that an apprecia- 

tion of the graphic arts is part of the public domain-then the winning of converts 
to the cause of good craftsmanship in bookmaking can become a stimulating pastime. 
This is the story of a noble experiment which was inaugurated ten years after the 
depression began, and perhaps that is why it succeeded where so many other n.e.’s 
failed. 

As a general rule, no piece of college or university printing goes further astray from 
the basic principles of sound education than the annual yearbook. With few exceptions 
this publication represents the biggest single expenditure of the year, and with even 
fewer exceptions the money poured into it is largely wasted. 


Taking Stock of the Closet 


At Rutgers University three years ago this sad fact was faced with grim honesty. 
We admitted that our college annual, which should have been treated as an oppor- 
tunity for fine bookmaking, had degenerated through carelessness and indifference 
into an engraver’s stepchild. Somehow this confession made us uncomfortable, and 
we began to wonder if we were playing fair with our undergraduates who published 
the book and footed the bills. 


Other skeletons came popping out of our closet. Were we not failing as educators if 


we ignored the opportunity which the yearbook offered? In effect, were we not turning 
our backs on a group of boys who were faced with a chance of learning good book- 
making in such a way that they would possess a practical, realistic appreciation of the 
graphic arts? In our college view book, which we sent to prospective students, we had 
defended extracurricular activities with the ebullient statement that “If there is a 
particle of initiative, originality and go-get-it in your make-up, here’s the place where 
it will come out of hiding.” Now we could either prove our words or eat ’em. 

At first the boys were apprehensive. What did they know about making books? 
Hadn’t an engraver brought them a dummy which required nothing more than 
photographs and copy to complete their labor? We asked, “But will it be one whit 
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SCHOOL ANNUAL-ANNUAL PROBLEM 


different from the thousands of other yearbooks which will be rolling off the presses 
this spring?’ Wouldn’t they like something better-something that would last? The 
boys nodded. Sure, they’d like an annual that would reflect distinction upon their 
alma mater. When the conference ended they rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
They came back to ask questions—hundreds of questions. They came singly and in 
groups, and we answered each query patiently, offering suggestions but issuing no 
orders. After all, this was to be their book, a definite creative enterprise which would 
stand as a mark of their ability to cope with difficult problems. 


Book Design for a Yearbook 


We had guessed right when we placed our faith in those boys, for with a minimum 
of coaching they dug in and learned the principles of bookmaking. First, they decided 
that unlike the usual annual, they wanted a yearbook that could be read, so out came 
the glaring blue-white coated paper of the year before, and in went a natural shade of 
coated on which the halftones were printed, and a natural antique on which the type 
was printed (the book was designed so that one coated sheet, printed on both sides, 
was tipped in between two antique pages of text). Next, feeling that an institution 
which traced its beginning to 1766 could adopt a period typography, out came the 
unreadable sans-serif type face of former years, and in went Caslon, certainly an 
appropriate face. Then, dedicated to a doctrine of sanity, simplicity, and utility, off 
went the imitation leather cover ofa year ago and in its place went a quiet tan buckram 
with leather labels stamped in genuine gold. Dozens of other refinements were intro- 
duced, among them a simple title-page in two colors, a magnificent frontispiece which 
was a photograph of the bell of Old Queen’s, a gilt top, a red-silk page marker, an 
index of names, and copy that carried meaning. Aware that they had started a col- 
legiate revolution, the undergraduate designers said in their preface, “It did not seem 
appropriate that a permanent book should be put out in a modern style of typography 
so common to catalogues, magazines, and more or less temporary publications.” 

When the annual appeared the reactions on the campus were typical. It was good 
work, everyone admitted it. But the boys had learned their craft well enough to know 
that the verdict of failure or success must come from a higher tribunal—bookmen, 
printers, designers. They were not disappointed. This spring, in designing its annual, 
Lehigh University acknowledged that the model of the 1939 book of Rutgers had been 
copied; and there is a rumor that Princeton is to be next in taking up the torch of 
yearbook revolution (and what this will mean at Rutgers where the football team has 
managed to beat the Tigers but twice in 71 years is not difficult to comprehend!). 

If college yearbooks are worth publishing, then it would seem that they should be 
made a definite educational adventure. Naturally, success will not attend every effort, 
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as we discovered at Rutgers, for last year the yearbook staff slipped in its standards, 
using postal-card color work, though the pages designed in Linotype Janson were 
craftsmenlike and pleasing. Happily, however, this year the undergraduates worked 
diligently and produced a book which is the best yet, proof that every dip in the learn- 
ing curve invariably is followed by a rise. There is a tremendous satisfaction in seeing 
those youngsters grow excited at the sight of a well-designed and well-printed page, 
in hearing them discuss type and paper and binding with the zeal of a connoisseur, in 
knowing that they are learning not only to produce good work but also to recognize 





the production of good work by others. We know that there will be years when we will 
have yearbook staffs whose aesthetic shortcomings will cause us to wring our hands in 
anguish, but isn’t that, after all, part of the game? What educator worth his salt has 
not learned long ago that unless hope springs eternal he belongs in a different calling — 
perhaps embalming? 





Notes on Specimen Pages: The opposite page, the reduced title-page below, and 
the next five pages, are specimen pages from the 1941 Scarlet Letter, representing its 
typographical and pictorial treatment. Each of these is a main problem in any school 
annual — the main text page, the activities and sports reports, the views of buildings and 
campus, the biographies, the portraits, the informal snapshots, the title-page. 

The book has been set in Caslon — an ap- 
propriate reflection of period typography for 
the celebration of a 175th anniversary. The OW WW wwe 
title-page, designed by Peter Doblin (of The é 
Haddon Craftsmen) and Charles Prout, car- 
ries a border of crowns and an initial 9, allud- 
ing to the original name of Rutgers —- Queens zt 
College. The full-bleed campus views, giving wa Scar let Letter 
the illusion of expanse, are dramatic shots by 2a 
undergraduate photographers. The main text x 19 Al 
pages are sound, traditional book design; with { 
large type, well leaded, clean and black. The ot Ciel by Ccanne Pree 
activities pages carry large italic subheads — at Managing Editer Hinsant Tnexano 
a vigorous accent. Captions for full-page illus- 
trations are intelligently placed at the bottom 
of facing text pages. The biography and por- 
trait spreads are an excellent solution to a very 
difficult problem. Most snapshot pages are jum- 
bled — these are orderly, clear, related. The 
book is bound in black natural cloth, with 
scarlet leather labels, stamped in gold, on the 
spine and front cover. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The First 175 Years 


HIS year Rutgers celebrates its 175th birthday—and is still 

young. From 1766, professors have lectured on the “learned 
languages, liberal Arts and Sciences... the English language 
grammatically” prescribed for 18-year-old Frederick Frelinghuysen, 
the first tutor of Queens College; architects have visioned new build- 
ings, Old Queens in 1808, Van Nest Hall in 1847, Schanck Observa- 
tory in 1866, Geological Hall in 1870, New Jersey Hall, Winants 
Hall, Neilson Field, the Chemistry building, innumerable others; 
students have studied, played, planted ivy. Yet, since the turn of the 
century, Rutgers has grown swifter than. ever before, sprung up 
through adolescence. After 175 years, it is reaching maturity. 

King George III, “by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, defender of the Faith, Etc.” in 1766 solemnly 
granted to Benjamin Franklin’s son, Governor William Franklin of 
New Jersey, power to establish a new college. This original charter 
did not survive. William Franklin was an ardent Tory, much to the 
disgust of his father, and the Provincial Congress of 1776 advised 
that “measures ought to be immediately taken for securing the per- 
son of said Wm. Franklin Esq.” Franklin wisely fled to Connecticut, 
and, eventually, to England. According to legend, he carried the 
original document with him. A Second Charter of 1770, containing 
essentially the same provisions, has been preserved to the present 
day. 


An early engraving of Queen’s Campus viewed from the roof of Stell’s Hotel. Although the 
exact date is not known, the original engraving was probably published between 1850 and 1860 
by General Synod’s Sabbath School Union of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 
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S. of A. Mil. E. 


Organized in 1931, the Rutgers chapter of the SOCIETY OF AMERI- 
CAN MILITARY ENGINEERS devotes itself to the application of engi- 
neering thought to problems of military tactics and equipment. The 
group is part of a national organization, and was organized here by 
a group of scientific students taking the advanced R.O.T.C. course. 

Technical lectures are presented at the Society’s meetings, and 
from time to time inspection tours are made of near-by manufactur- 
ing concerns producing military equipment. 

Officers are: Burton R. Lester ’41, president; S. Austin Van Hou- 
ten ’41, vice-president; Theophilus A. Pierce ’42, secretary; and 
Volckert Van R. Mason ’42, treasurer. 


Winants 


WINANTS CLUB, a Scarlet Barb unit composed of neutral students 
living in Winants Hall, promotes friendship and provides entertain- 
ment and educational information for its members. Although a con- 
stitution was adopted only two years ago, Winants Club has existed 
on campus for many years. 

The group’s activities include participation in intramural activi- 
ties, talks by various speakers, dances, social affairs, canoe parties, 
and hay rides. 

The officers this year were: James A. Bewley ’41, president; John 
A. Melrose ’42, vice-president; and John S. Guttman, Jr., ’42, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


$. A. MIL. E. (top): first row—Pierce, Buttle, Van Houten, Lester, Sparrow, Sidun, J. Mason; 
second row—Menninghaus, Rushmore, Boggs, Mulheron, Donahue, Ervin, Goodier; third row— 
Hofmann, Kempson, Maguire, Kuhn, Voorhees. 

WINANTS (below): first row—Silvers, R. Geller, T. Ward, J. Weber, Bowman, Pullan; second 
row—Rockliff, Friedman, E. Robinson, Guttman, J. Bewley, Melrose, Rudner, Simons, Smock, 
Getty ; third row—Hund, Rieger, Manion, P. Bewley, Piller, Hamalian, Venable, N. Gray, Mau- 
riello, Jiannine, MacNelly, Messer, Flanagan, Bayne, Wallin, Sabin, J. Schmidt. 
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DENTON Bairp, who majored in eco- 
nomics, comes from Warwick, N. Y., 
where he was born on May 13, 1917. He 
first attended Cornell University before 
transferring to Rutgers. Denton is a 
member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity and, in his senior year, was 
secretary. 

Denton was active on campus, par- 
ticipating in 150-pound crew, the Row- 
ing Club, and the track team in the 
capacity of manager. He also held a 
cadet commission in the R.O.T.C. as 
First Lieutenant. 


JosepyH A. BANAS, Jr., has been active 
in both athletic and scholastic endeavor 
for he has played intramural football 
and basketball, 150-pound football and 
his hobby is hand ball. 

On the scholastic side he has pursued 
a course of accounting and business 
management, also taking evening courses 
leading to a C. P. A. rating on gradua- 
tion. 

Joe is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Banas of 115 Locust avenue in 
Wallington. Joe is a member of Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity. 


RaymMonp W. Barratt of 801 South 
First avenue, Highland Park, was born 
May 4, 1920, and lives with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Barratt. He 
was graduated from New Brunswick 
High School and enrolled in the cur- 
riculum offered by the College of Agri- 
culture in plant physiology. 

Ray is a member of Alpha Zeta, hon- 
orary agricultural society, and is a 
brother in Kappa Sigma fraternity. He 
was active in debating and was a fresh- 
man baseball manager. He did soil con- 
servation work in the summer. 
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Joun S. Bairp came to Rutgers from 
Warwick, N. Y., where he graduated 
from the local high school. Johnny 
was secretary and treasurer of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity, as well as 
treasurer of the old Interfraternity Coun- 
cil. He likes basketball and baseball as 
hobbies and played intercollege sports. 
He was a major in economics, and a 
member of the Honor School. During 
the summer, he is employed in a camp 
in the Pocono Mountains. 

Johnny was born December 7, 1918, 
and held a scholarship at Rutgers. 


JosEPpH BaARBASH was born in Jersey 
City, but now resides in New Bruns- 
wick. As an undergraduate at Rutgers 
he held a State scholarship, majored in 
history and political science and minored 
in English. Joe was a member of the 
History Club, Journalism Club, Off- 
Campus Club, and the Honor School, 
also the honor societies of Tau Kappa 
Alpha, and Crown and Scroll. He par- 
ticipated in debating, N. J. C. Little 
Theater Workshop, and Freshman Hand- 
book. He was also news editor of The 
Targum, and on the senior class cabinet. 


Ropney B. Barwick, dormitory pre- 
ceptor who majored in mathematics, 
arrived at the University by a devious 
path which led him through Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, the General Elec- 
tric Company Accounting School, and a 
lengthy stretch of employment as an ac- 
countant. 

A member of the Quad Club, Rod was 
a varsity debater. He was elected to the 
Philosophian literary society, and was 
the secretary of the Mathematics Club. 
A bridge addict, Rod enjoyed a swim 
or game of tennis for added diversion. 
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ETCHING - Part IT: Technique 


KERR EBY 


T IS inevitable in writing of etching, even though it may be done with a becom- 
ing sense of diffidence, that the personal manner of doing things should pass in 
review. This seems all right, for so much has been written of the craft and the gen- 
eral subject so thoroughly covered by so many able men, that only personal 
experience seems possibly of added value. Etching, being one of the most powerful 
and flexible mediums of expression, may mean many different things to many men. 
It is ready for any temperamental need. Take for instance two of the most accom- 
plished workers today, John Taylor Arms and Mahonri Young. Not only are they 
separated by most of the alphabet, but their requirements of the craft are just as 
diverse. The first uses it with an exquisite precision probably unequalled before; 
the latter I have seen put on a ground like a lumpy asphalt pavement and I am 
quite sure would happily draw through it with a rusty nail. The results are not the 
same but both are beautiful—just what they want in etching. So this will be mostly 
my way, evolved through the years, with not a little spiritual blood and tears and 
much joy. 

This is a dangerous game, as full of quakes and pitfalls as the valley of the 
shadow. I’ve always felt that it would be of immense value to the potential etcher 
if somehow he could take a dose of sprouts from a maker of photo-engraving plates. 
It might save a great deal of unnecessary agony. I never did, but most of the good 
tips have come from that source. 


THE PROCESS 

In his Handbook of Print Making and Print Makers, John Taylor Arms gives a descrip- 
tion of the process of etching. “An etching is an impression from a design incised 
in a metal plate, usually copper, by means of acid. The plate is first covered with a 
thin coating of ‘ground’ composed of asphaltum, pitch, and wax, applied to its 
surface either with a ‘dabber’ or small roller, or else in liquid form. In order that 
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ETCHING 


the lines drawn with the ‘needle’ may show clearly, the ground is blackened, or 
‘smoked,’ by holding the plate face down, by a hand vise attached to one corner, 
and passing a lighted wax taper back and forth over it. The drawing is made with 
a sharp pointed steel needle, the function of which is not to make the line zn the 
plate but, by penetrating the thin ground, to expose the copper for the acid to 
attack later. 

“When the drawing is completed the plate is immersed in dilute acid, preferably 
nitric or hydrochloric; or the mordant may be applied with a feather or brush. As 
soon as the lightest lines have been ‘bitten,’ the artist removes the plate from the 
acid and covers up these lines with varnish to protect them from further etching. 
The process of biting and ‘stopping out’ is then repeated until the required depth 
is obtained for the lines which are to count darkest in the print.” 


GROUNDING 
Eighteen-gauge copper always. It is stiff enough and not so thick that the edges of 
the plate, when a little beveled, punch through the paper in printing. 

The first problem and one of the most important is to see that the plate is clean 
(and I mean clean). No ground will stand up under the ordeal of biting if it is put on 
an even remotely greasy plate, and there is nothing more heartbreaking than a 
ground that cracks up under the acid. There is nothing to do about it. I make sure 
of this first and greatly important ground by going over the whole plate in several 
directions with a large piece of charcoal and water. This not only removes all 
grease but the machine polish of the plate as well, and leaves the surface mellow 
and amenable to future working. 

It is obvious that the later cleaning and grounding, for either re-biting or addi- 
tional work, must be different. The plate must be made clean some other way. 
There are several liquids used for this—acetic acid, vinegar and salt, chloroform, 
and others. I have used them all but from some inherent personal grubbiness per- 
haps or maybe because of the metal polish I like, none of them seem to work for me. 
There was endless trouble. But just lately, taking a tip from an advertisement, I 
have been using a thin solution of just common lye, rinsed off well after application. 
It seems to be sure fire and I do not think harms the plate—but look out for fingers! 
My test for a clean plate is when water will flow all over it and not run together 
in spots. 

There are three ways of grounding the plate. First, floating it on in liquid form 
and then setting the plate on edge to drain. Second, warming the plate sufficiently 
to melt the solid ground which is then distributed evenly over the surface with a 
dabber; and third, the same as the second except that the distribution is done with 
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TECHNIQUE 
a roller. All these may or may not be smoked to give a black surface, as you choose, 
but care should be taken both in smoking and warming that the heat is not great 
enough to cook the ground or it will become brittle on cooling. 

I use the last two methods, the third usually for the original ground and the 
second for putting in additional work. Here, in additional work, the ground must 
be worked thoroughly into the already existing lines and the dabber seems the 
best instrument. Transparent ground is usually used here unsmoked. It shows 
clearly what is underneath, but unfortunately not so clearly what is being added 
until the acid begins to work. 


TRANSFERRING THE DRAWING 

Plates, of course, can be made directly from nature or from drawings. Not all but 
most of mine are from the latter. The possible freshness of the first seems over- 
weighed by the probable lack of most of the other ingredients that go to make a 
well-knit picture. But then, it is humanly impossible for most of us to do a com- 
plicated design out of the blue without becoming all balled up. 

I usually work out the matters of design and spacing on an often sadly messy and 
pushed-about drawing and transfer this, rather roughly, to the plate. The rough- 
ness is to make possible, as far as may be, the creation of a new thing on the plate 
rather than a slavish following of the original drawing. The tracing is usually in 
pen on the transparent glazed paper used by dealers to protect prints. Then a slight 
sandpapering of the other side with a little whiting rubbed in. This, fastened on top 
of the black grounded plate and traced over with a pencil, has always been suffi- 
cient for my needs. 


DRAWING 
The next step, the drawing of the plate, along with the making of the design, is, of 
course, by far the most important. It is what you are and what you have to say. 
All else is just craftsmanship that every etcher should know and have at his finger 
ends as a matter of course. Here every man for himself—and God be with him. 
In every artist’s heart there is the perennial hope and belief that the next one will 
be a knockout. I dig out all of that feeling possible, try to get on top of the wave, 
pray like hell, and start. Usually, because of initial tension, I begin on a most un- 
important spot but, as relaxation comes with forgetfulness, I work anywhere and 
as swiftly as possible. I stop the moment interest wavers, from fatigue or anything 
else. Time has no meaning here. I try to play at it. The protruding tongue 
always shows. 

Any kind of needle that suits you is right. My weapon is a needle stuck into an 
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old metal pencil in place of the graphite. I use it so much in the acid that it needs 
constant resharpening. 

Very often, indeed somewhere on most plates, where a rugged or powerful line 
is required, I dig right into the plate. It is probable that most of these digs, if 
printed before any biting, would be discernible drypoints. The acid attacks more 
violently those parts dug into and having a burr. Great variety of line may be 
achieved in this way. 


BITING 


Time means nothing here either, and in my case the drawing and the biting are 
almost invariably a simultaneous performance. Only where an even biting is 
definitely required does the plate go into a bath. Ordinarily the acid, either nitric 
or Dutch mordant, is painted on where wanted with five-cent water-color brushes 
and removed with bits of blotting paper. The brushes wear out fast, but I never 
could find the right chicken feathers that the books recommend. Applying the acid 
in this way often does consume a lot of time but it also gives an unlimited variation 
of strength. 

Saliva, an emulsion, is of immense value in all this process. When a part, even a 
small one, is to be bitten (excluding the rest of the plate), it may be painted first 
with saliva and then with acid. If the acid is not put on too copiously it will bite 
only where the saliva dictates. Larger spaces may be handled with bigger brushes, 
or pieces of blotting paper dipped in acid and larger spit. 

The progress of the work may be followed by holding the plate obliquely to the 
light or by picking with a needle. These, of course, are not wholly satisfactory, but 
much practice (though, unfortunately, it never makes perfect) at least, and at 
last, gives a certain sense of what is going on. Here it might be said that richness 
and variety may be obtained in the darks by poking with the needle into the lines 
as they bite. The acid will strike extra hard in these places. 

One of the happy points of this method is that the plate, as the work progresses, 
is not all cluttered up with patches of stopping-out varnish—so terribly confusing 


in watching the progress of the thing as a whole. I do not mean that stopping-out 


is not valuable; indeed, at times, it is an absolute necessity. 

The early textbook method was to make the whole drawing, protect the back 
with varnish, and bite the whole plate in a bath, stopping-out in order those parts 
which are to be light first, and so on. In this process the strength and temperature 
of the acid should be known, along with knowledge of the timing of its action. This 
is all right if you are made that way but I, for one, never know any of these things 
for sure. For a long time I have, in the biting of a plate, used a sort of creeping-up 
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left. Four of the most important instruments. Right to 
Kt: Etching Needle; Drypoint Needle; Scraper; Burnisher. 


Middle left. Pouring on the liquid ground. 


llom left. Drawing on the grounded and smoked plate. 


Top right. Plate of hard engraver’s copper, polished to a 
mirror finish and cleaned, ready for the ground. 


Middle right. Smoking the plate. 


Bottom right. Immersing the grounded, drawn-on plate in 
the acid bath, 











Top left. The etched plate after the ground has been re- 
moved, showing the design “bitten” into it. The lines have 
been filled in with whiting to show the design. 


Middle left. Wiping the surplus ink off the inked plate. The 
ink is left in the etched lines. 


Bottom left. Lifting the dampened sheet of handmade paper 
from the inked plate after both have been through the press. 


Top right. Inking the etched plate with the “Dabber.” Ty 
plate lies on the “‘Jigger,”’ or printing box. 


Middle right. The ‘“‘wiped” plate showing the ink left in th 
lines. The plate will now be heated and “proved.” 


Bottom right. The final impression. The process of printis 
will be repeated for each successive impression, and the to 
number of proofs “‘pulled” will constitute the ‘Edition. 
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process; that is, to the best of my ability, I try to quit the initial biting just short 
of what will be its final strength. Then, after pulling what will probably be a some- 
what ghostlike proof, I coax the plate up in strength where needed with the difficult 
and dangerous, but invaluable, re-biting ground. In this way not only is the danger 
of that deadly thing, over-biting, minimized but, with the proof as guide (and with 
great care) the plate may be brought to full strength with almost definite precision. 
I never try to do all this with one re-biting ground. Just a little, then pull a proof 
and do it again. There is always the danger of foul-biting. An added value to this 
way is that, the first biting being relatively light, any spot (disliked for its drawing 
or for any other reason) may be taken out with much less trouble than if it were 
bitten to its full strength. 


RE-BITING 
The purpose of the re-biting ground is, of course, to protect the surface of the plate 
and, at the same time, to leave the lines open to the attack of the acid. There are 
several of these grounds on the market—all, I think, applied with a roller and all 
dangerous, at least in my hands. A re-biting ground may also be laid with method 
three of the original grounds, but it is imperative that the ground be rolled thin on 
a separate warmed plate before application. 

The ground that I have been using for a long time, and the most nearly sure fire 
known to me, is that used by the engravers in making halftones. Here it is: 

Get the Plate Clean, then dab a very little of Purdy’s etching ink on a piece of plate 
glass and roll out thinly and evenly. It is a dense, sticky substance so, if difficult to 
spread, warm it and your copper ever so little. Now, roll it on the plate. Unless the 


lines are next-to-nothing, or too much ink is used, the stuff will make a beautiful 


covering of the surface with nothing in the lines. All may be clearly seen. Now take 
white topping powder (both this and the red are a form of resin) and with the 
softest of brushes and the lightest of hands dust it all over the surface—this way and 
that—then blow or dust off the surplus. Do the same again with Dragon’s Blood 
(and out will jump a genie to make your plate perfect). Hold the plate at a slant 
under cold running water and ever so gently wash the dust out of the lines. Let the 
plate dry, and then put it on a heater until the dull surface has turned to a shining 
black. When it is cold it is ready for use. But, though it is the best thing I know, do 
not trust it without experiment. 


ACIDS 
There are three corrosives usually used by etchers: Nitric Acid, Dutch Mordant, 
and Iron Perchloride. I use the first two constantly, both on the same plate, but 
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have never tried the last—there seemed no need for it. Nitric, weakened by some- 
thing like its own quantity of water, has a powerful attack and bites a rugged sort 
of line with a tendency to widen. The Dutch, a combination of pure hydrochloric 
acid, potassium chlorate, and water, bites deeply and evenly, but it is more in- 
sidious than nitric as it works without any fuss and so is apt to catch you unawares. 

The big bad wolf of all biting is foul-biting. It is always just around the corner 
ready to leap. Except where it is wanted for an effect, or by good accident, it is 
death to a plate—a nasty haze over the work, unremovable except by grinding-out 
along with just that much of the lines. The only defense is to watch like a hawk all 
the time and when possible (especially in re-biting) to try out the ground in an 
unimportant place and have a look at the results before going on to the more 
crucial spots. 


ERASING 


It is quite remarkable how much can be removed (at the same time lowering the 
surface of the plate, especially over a large area) without showing the effect in 
printing. I suppose it is the great pressure. This does not hold with a small deep 
erasure made to preserve surrounding work. That always shows, and the plate 
must be placed face down on a smooth surface and beaten gently up from the back 
and re-polished. 

For taking out a passage I use the following tools in the order given: a three- 
cornered scraper, a rather powerfully abrasive stone and water, a smoother 
stone and water, charcoal and water, emery powder of flourlike fineness, and liquid 
metal polish. Charcoal may also be used with oil. Of course you don’t have to 
wade through all of these every time—two or three may do the trick. 

The burnisher I use with the utmost restraint. Its effect on an isolated line is 
relatively much less than on a densely grouped set of lines. This is easily understood 
as the little pieces of raised copper separating a group of lines are very vulnerable 
to pressure and squash down very easily. You can ruin a dark with the greatest of 
ease. The whole effect of the burnisher is to give softness by turning in and round- 
ing the edges of the lines. 

Obviously when the surface of the plate has taken on the semblance of the hills 
of Nebraska all that has been said before about rolling on a nice neat re-biting 
ground is out of the question, or very nearly so. I leave you with your tears. My 
share of trouble has not been small and you have my sympathy. But remember it 
is perfectly possible that a terribly beaten-up plate may at last yield a most beauti- 
fully mellow impression, just as a human being may after much trouble. It was 
probably Rembrandt who said that while there was copper there was hope. 
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Like everything else in this article, the subject of printing has been covered, and 
thoroughly, by far more authoritative pens than mine, so as before I will simply 
give my experience for what it is worth. 


PRINTING 


The art of printing is indissolubly mixed with that of making the plate. The 
maker of the plate must keep in mind, all the way through, the ultimate use of his 
copper. The printing is the end-all and no plate is any good that cannot be printed 
well. Also, of course, the best of plates may be spoiled by shoddy printing. There 
must be a sympathetic welding of the two. 

As with all fine crafts, printing calls for much knowledge and vast practice to 
reach the heights and, added to these, an indefinable something that comes of 
sympathy. I am far from being so rigid minded as to state categorically that you 
should print your own plates. That would be rot—but the printer must know 
about the making of a plate, and the platemaker much about the problems of 
the printer. 

Just printing is a very simple matter. Ink is spread over the surface of the plate 
and worked into the lines. It is then wiped off more or less cleanly from the surface, 
leaving the lines full. Now the plate is placed on the bed of the press with a piece 
of blotting paper between the two. A dampened sheet of paper is placed over it, 
then a piece of tissue or blotting paper, and lastly, the number of fine press blankets 
you like (I use two thin and two medium ones). Now the whole is pulled through 
the press once. All very simple—but what a difference it makes how these are done. 
The ink must be good and of the right consistency. The paper must be of the right 
dampness and also good. And the pressure must be right to get the maximum ink 
out of the lines and onto the paper without punching through at the plate’s edge. 

The wiping of the plate is a subtle world of itself, and here, I think, along with 
the retroussage of which I speak later, lies the making or spoiling of prints from a 
plate of inherent possibilities. 

After removing the surplus ink from the plate the wiping may be kept on all 
the way through with the rag, or by going so far and finishing with the hand. 
Generally speaking, the rag-wiped plate is apt to be one more deeply bitten than 
the hand wiped, and the effect is of softness since the ink is spread somewhat on the 
edges of the lines as well as being in them. I only use it when a tone is required. 
The rags are of tarlatan rinsed out once or twice and dried on the line. It will still 
be stiffish but may be manipulated in the hands to the softness that works best for 
you. Roll it up to make a sort of pad about the size of the hand, with a flattish sur- 
face towards the plate. This is used usually with a sort of circular motion to remove 
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the ink. However, for certain effects it may be used laterally—sweeping from side 
to side. I have also used it in combination with the hand to save a slightly over- 
bitten plate by wiping quite cleanly with the rag, taking some ink out of the lines, 
and finishing with the hand. 

Hand wiping leaves more in the lines and gives a definitely clearer, crisper proof. 
It is best to wipe (and again I speak generally) from the inside of the plate out. 
Coming in from the edge may break through the film and make a completely white 
streak. This film, even in the most cleanly wiped plates, must be kept intact. It 
knits together the whole subject and, when broken, is readily noticeable. You need 
have no particular fears about this, however, as the film is almost impossible to 
break except by a sweaty hand, and this can be cured by the use of whiting. Whit- 
ing also helps remove the ink and polish the plate. Put your hand on a lump of 
whiting, then brush on your smock and so onto the plate. The motion becomes 
automatic. Where the greatest possible light is needed, try touching your hand to a 
damp sponge before using the whiting and see how it works for you. I am only 
experimenting with this but it seems pretty good. 

It is amusing to see how different men wipe. Mr. Heintzelman uses the out- 
side of his palm, and I always use the big pad at the base of the thumb. That 
master printer, Mr. Strang, I am told, has a God-given palm that sticks out in the 
middle and he uses it all. 

Great variation may be obtained by having the plate warm or cold, or the ink 
stiff or thin. Stiff and cold for clean precision, and warm and thin for enveloping 
tones. Every plate calls for its own handling and that sometimes takes a good deal 
of groping to find. 

The blankets should be kept soft by periodical washing. Inevitably after many 
impressions the combination of great pressure, moisture, and filler from the paper, 
will turn the blankets into stiff boards in the center. I once had to make a public 
demonstration of what was supposed to be fine printing with a couple of thick 
blankets of about the consistency of a Johns Manville asbestos shingle, one of them 
with a three-cornered tear in the middle. The scar on my soul still remains. 


RETROUSSAGE 

This is a help many plates require—either in part or all over. It is a point of con- 
troversy as to whether Rembrandt ever used it. If the plate were wiped, especially 
by hand, and put through the press like that, it would probably look very thin and 
tenuous indeed. Retroussage, or dragging, is used to get away from the dryness and 
to give the print strength and richness. This is accomplished by pulling a little ink 
up out of the lines onto the edges. It can and often does give to the etched line 
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almost the velvety quality of a drypoint, and is done by lightly flicking a soft rag 
over the surface of the wiped plate. Warming helps this along but adds to the 
danger of doing too much. Retroussage must be used with the utmost restraint for 
just over the borderline of strength lies a deadly squashiness. Do not count on it for 
retrieving underbitten work. Heavy closely knit lines may be dragged much more 
easily than thin isolated ones. 

The rag for this is usually the same tarlatan, thoroughly washed and very soft. 
This should be rolled loosely into a sort of pad and the plate gone over ever so 
lightly. I have evolved another sort of rag and swear by it, especially where only 
a part of the plate is to be done. Beg or steal from your women friends either very 
fine baby clothes or very thin cotton nightgowns. The nearer they are to disinte- 
gration from washing the better. Tear off a piece eight or ten inches square and 
fold it to make a sort of flat brush with the torn edges in the place of the bristles. 
This makes the very best instrument for coaxing out the ink I know, and as it may 
be folded to any size, any part of the plate may be readily done to the exclusion of 
the rest. When the edges have become dirty with use tear off a quarter inch and 
you are ready to go again. 

There is another way of adding ink to the wiped plate but very dangerous and 
difficult. It is called the fat rag and is used, as before, after the plate has been wiped. 
Take the tarlatan pad that has been used for removing the ink earlier. It will be 
more or less full of ink. Wipe it on your stomach to remove any loose ink. Using a 
sort of hitching motion flat on the plate, rather firmly go across the surface. Do not 
take it off until you have finished, as it will leave a lot of spots when you put it back. 
I have never been able to work this except cold, and by coming in from the side as 
the plate lies on the stone. It is hard to keep from making an unholy mess but it 
can have a tremendous effect, when successful. 

The baby-clothes retroussage rag described above is my only original contribu- 
tion to this profession of lovable nuts. Always I have stoutly maintained that only 
those who are slightly touched in the head, take up in a serious way this most 
taxing, wayward, and beautiful of mediums. She is a maddening and teasing jade 
—but I love her. 


























Beer and Ales. The booklet inserted opposite is a reprint of a 


20-page program done for a meeting of the Wine & Foods Society by James Hendrickson 
at Crosby Gaige’s Watch Hill Press. As an example of exceptionally competent typogra- 
phy and as an appropriate piece of contemplative reading for a late summer day, we 
believe you will enjoy it. And Mr. Hendrickson’s notes, below, will indicate how it 


came to look the way it does. Epiror 





FE; Rom the printer’s point of view it would 
seem that its noteworthy features are that it 
was hand-set throughout, and originally printed 
“‘dip-sheet,” a single page at a time on a6 x9 
Kelsey “Victor” press, in an edition of some 850 
copies. The Watch Hill Press is equipped with 
a large hand press for book work and the job 
could have been printed eight pages up on this 
press, but having struggled valiantly with the 
lever of this press many times in the past the 
printer respectfully came to the conclusion that 
less manual labor would be required for the 
single-page operation. (Also I believe there was 
a shortage of nine-point capital ‘‘C’’s, which 
helped to clinch the decision.) 

As to the format — that was dictated by the 
portrait of Mother Louse, selected by Mr. Gaige 
from one of his cookery books (of which, the 
culinary-minded will be interested to know, he 
has a special library of perhaps four thousand 
volumes). The period of the drawing suggested 
a seventeenth-century motif for the type treat- 
ment, alternate lines of red and black for the 
title-page (or rather a reddish brown for “brown 
October ale’’), solid gray type pages with hang- 
ing indentations, bands of “flowers” to divide 
the various sections one from another, etc. The 
initial letter ““T” is by Dwiggins, purloined 
from one of the Gaige publications of other 
years, Elizabeth and Essex, by Lytton Strachey. 

Some difficulties were, of course, encountered. 
The line “Thirty-fifth Tasting’ on page 1 was 
most troublesome, there being not sufficient 
room for the line either at the top or bottom 
part on the page. On the other hand, the page 
seemed to need some color at the bottom, but 
if centered at the bottom the line would have 
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presumed a connection with Mother Louse to 
which it was not logically entitled. The printer’s 
solution (?) of the problem (to which the Press’s 
proprietor is still militantly unreconciled) was 
to “throw it off” the page at the bottom at a 
nonchalant angle, somewhat as if in hope that 
it might be seen with one eye and disregarded 
by the other. However, temptation has prevailed 
—the line has been centered on this reprint. 

The type is the original (Stempel) Janson and 
the paper is Saratoga Book, India — selected be- 
cause of its old-looking color, because of its soft- 
ness (important in the full-chase hand-printing 
operation) and because of its availability in the 
light 50-pound weight which, whatever the rea- 
son, is unfortunately not true of the more ex- 
pensive book papers. 

A paragraph on the Watch Hill Press might 
be of general interest. The Press was started in 
the year 1928 by Crosby Gaige, Broadway 
theatrical producer and latterly wine and foods 
authority, and the late Frederic Warde. The 
Press is ensconced in the barn, overlooking the 
loveliest of flower gardens at Mr. Gaige’s Watch 
Hill Farm near Peekskill, New York. During 
one year, 1931-32, the Press was fortunate in 
the presence of Francesco Bianco. Since 1933, 
in the rather generous intervals between his 
other activities, the writer has presided. Be- 
cause of a somewhat sporadic and very varied 
program the Press has sometimes been called 
“the mystery Press,’’ but during its 13 years of 
life some dozen books have been produced and 
a large number of occasional pieces, broadsides, 
bookplates, dinner menus, etc. 


JAMES HENDRICKSON 





TASTING OF BEERS, 
Ales & Stouts 


WITH SNACKS AND SAVORIES. 
The Wine & Food Society of New York 
At THE WALpDORE-ASTORIA 
On Tuesday evening, April twenty-ninth, 1941. 











MOTHER LOUSE of Louse Hall, near Oxford. 


An Alewife at Heddington Hill (1678). Probably the last woman in Eng- 
land who wore a Ruff. 


[ Thirty-fifth Tastmg] 













He Wine & Food Society expresses its thanks to The Waldorf- 
Astoria, especially Oscar and his assistant, Mr. Charles Phil- 
ippe, for the many courtesies shown in connection with this Tasting. 
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HE origin of beer is hidden in the mists of 

antiquity, but the first historical records 
speak of brewing as a well-developed art. 
We know that Neolithic man cultivated 
and ate wheat, barley and millet. He made 
bread, an exceedingly heavy bread. Round flat slabs of it 
have been dug out of deposits, and wherever in history 
man made bread he made beer to wash it down. 

If you could roll back the scroll of time to 4200 B.C. 
you would see the yellow barley fields gleaming in agri- 
cultural Babylonia. There in ancient Mesopotamia, ‘the 
country between rivers,’ where the dawn of time had 
broken while night reigned in the West, beer was brewed 
and bread was baked. Evidence that a brewer lived and 
brewed his beer six thousand years ago was unearthed 
during an expedition to Mesopotamia in 1935. One city 
after another was uncovered. When the level of the 
twelfth city was reached, a seal or drawing was found, 
baked in pottery,depicting two ‘brewery workers stirring 
with long poles the contents of a brewery vat. Beer was 
made with bread, a special bread baked for the purpose, 
then mashed with barley malt and allowed to ferment. 
Some of this beer was flavored with cinnamon, some with 
dates and honey. 

Skip along a thousand years down to 3000 B.C., go 
to ancient Egypt. Here, too, breweries and bakeries were 
combined into the most important industry in the land. 
In the curious picture language which the Egyptians 
carved in the rocks of their temples and engraved upon 
endless pieces of baked clay, an early artist historian re- 
corded a brewing recipe. Such was the drink of the 
pyramid-building Pharaohs, believed of divine fathering. 
And this beer was still the popular drink of Egypt when 
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in 39 B.C. the Romans came, and Cleopatra proved her 
charm a more effective weapon with Roman generals than 
her army corps. Through all of Egypt’s tangled history, 
beer remained the drink used for binding negotiations. 

When those tribes of shepherds, called Hebrews, came 
upon evil times in Egypt and were degraded to the rank 
of common slaves, they were set to work on royal roads, 
on pyramids, in bakeries and breweries. Under their Egyp- 
tian taskmasters, they learned the brewing art, and after- 
wards set up breweries under their own direction in the 
land of Canaan. There was milk, honey and beer in the 
promised land. 

The pyramids were a thousand years old and beginning 
to show their age when Greek civilization began. In the 
beginning it did not amount to much, but after centuries 
piled on centuries, we find in Greece, the little land of 
broken valleys and sea-swept cliffs, that ancient civiliza- 
tion had climbed to its zenith. Naturally we are interested 
in what they chose to eat and drink. The Greeks above 
everybody else wanted to be free in spirit and live in mod- 
eration. Their meals were as simple as possible: a little 
bread, a little meat, some green vegetables and Zythos 
(beer) as reported by Sophocles, also wine of barley. 

The Romans had their Cerevisia (beer), the expression 
pointing to the name of the classic goddess Ceres. But 
with them, beer was a special luxury, not a drink of every 
day. Julius Cesar was a noted admirer of beer. Plutarch, 
writing in 50 A.D. of the feast given by Cesar to his 
leaders after he crossed the Rubicon in 49 B.C., relates 
that beer was the beverage served. Biographers of Lucul- 
lus, history’s most noted epicure, report that at his mag- 
nificent entertainments, beer was served in golden gob- 
lets of the most costly devising. 
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At the beginning of the Christian era, the Germanic 
tribes brewed beer from barley, wheat and oats, and mead, 
that romantic beverage of medizval legend, out of honey 
and water. 

Brewing was so important that it engaged the attention 
of Charlemagne (742-814 A. D.), and he issued an order 
that all able beer masters should be sent to his court where 
he gave directions himself on best brewing methods. He 
elected his brew masters with the same care that he chose 
his councilors and leaders. 

Again and again one finds mention of beer in the works 
of the old writers. Xenophon in his account of the Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand, written 400 B.C., mentions 
that the inhabitants of Armenia used a fermented drink 
from barley. There is reference to a beer made from ger- 
minated millet by the Langonassis in the Congo. In China 
there are records of a beer made from millet several cen- 
turies before Christ. Those blond, powerful fighters, the 
Vikings, were devoted to beer. 

All the earliest European breweries were operated b 
the monasteries which were the hostelries of the land as 
well as being the seats of learning. For centuries, beer has 
received in the modern literature of England, the con- 
stant attention and consideration of churchmen, histori- 
ans, poets and political economists. Churchmen especially 
were active in the improvement of malt and liquors. 

In England, beer had a place on the breakfast table of 
those of highest rank and Royal tables served beer on all 
occasions. Beer is expressly named as one of the bever- 
ages served at the banquets of Edward the Confessor, in 
the year 1042. In the reign of Elizabeth, the demand for 
ale increased, and we find mention at one time of an ex- 
port of five hundred tons of the precious liquor sent to 
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Amsterdam for the use of the thirsty army in the Neth- 
erlands. Shakespeare’s father was one of the ale-tasters of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Charles Lamb enjoyed his beer. 

All ships leaving England in 1600 and earlier, carried 
beer as a part of their provisions. So when the Pilgrims 
set their faces toward the Colony of Virginia, the May- 
flower was well stocked with beer. But the journey took 
longer than the fathers anticipated ; the beer ran out—a 
major tragedy, and the principal reason for the landing at 
Plymouth Rock. 

One of Governor Bradford’s constant complaints in 
those early years, was against the scarcity of good beer. 
He made special inducements to entice European brew- 
ers to America. Washington Irving writes of that early - 

day brewer, ‘Jacobus,’ a Dutchman who left Holland in 
company with Hendricks and Kips to settle on Manhat- 
tan Island, establishing his brewery in1644. Jacobus after- 
wards became the first burgomaster and it is said ‘he dis- 
pensed beer and justice with equal gravity.’ 

Many of the most eminent men of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary times were brewers and tavern keepers. 
Among the better known is Samuel Adams, ‘Father of the 
Revolution,’ son of a brewer and a brewer himself. The 
father of our country liked his mug of beer and a recipe 
for ‘small’ beer, a homemade type of Martha’s brewing, 
was discovered in one of his note books written in 1757. 

Up to the time of the Civil War, the brewing business 
was small business, not to be called an industry. Then 
science entered the picture. Old ideas were exploded; deep- 
reaching changes revolutionized the business from a craft 
to a mechanized industry, controlled by science and pro- 
moting science in its turn. 


Eloise Davison. 
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PEI LA ho SS AA Acs 


a Beers, Ales, 


eeu Sanco etc. 
(1) Rbein seid in Dry ve ger — 


A FINE light beer, dry as its name implies. Rheingold Extra 


Dry makes the perfect companion for food, as well as a com- 
pletely satisfying thirst quencher. 


(2) Rheingold Famous Scotch Brand Ale 


A DELIGHTfully tangy light ale, having the full flavor de- 
sired by ale drinkers. Especially good with crackers and 
cheese and that midnight snack. 


Above two items presented by Liebmann Breweries, Inc. 


(3) Ram’s Head Ale 


THE aristocrat of ales—the ale with the hearty tang and that 
lusty flavor. Brewed by Adam Scheid Brewing Co., Norris- 
town, Pa. 


(4) Prior Tasty Lager Beer 
“The Genuine Pilsner of America” 

SIX hundred years ago began the brewing experience of Pilsen. 
The name and fame of this Czechoslovakian beer became 
world-wide. ‘Today a new beer greets America. It mirrors 
the identical qualities that made Pilsner famous, in brilliant 
color, mellow flavor, rich aroma and creamy foaminess. It is 
brewed here in America, slowly, expertly, under the super- 
vision of the American representatives of the original Pils- 
ner Urquell. 


(5) Atlantis Double Bock 


DARK, full malty taste, brewed exclusively with imported 
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caramel malt and hops, aged for nine months—about which a 
customer wrote : “We never have handled a domestic beer 
which has so much virtue in regard to taste and body color.” 
Brewed by Adam Scheidt Brewing Co., Norristown, Pa. 


The three foregoing items presented by Atlantis 
Importers & Distributors, Inc. 


(©) Loewer's Light Beer ( ‘Pilsener type) 


LOEWER’s Gambrinus Brewery Co. was started in the year 
of 1869 by Valentine Loewer, using the original name of 
Valentine Loewer’s Brewery. Inthe year 1876 they adopted 
the name of V. Loewer’s Gambrinus Brewery Co. after re- 
ceiving a special award at the International Exhibition held 
in Philadelphia that year. Gambrinus, Duke of Brabant, was 
a Flemish duke who ruled from 1261 to 1294. He was presi- 
dent of the Brussels Guild of Brewers and he originated the 
‘lagering’ of beer. 


v) Loewer’s Dark Beer 
(8) Loewer’s Porter 


Presented by V. Loewer’s Gambrinus Brewery Co. 
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Bottled Beers, Ales, etc. 


CCSCROSRERGSTSSCESRESESTE 
(9) Loewer's Light Beer 

(10) Loewer’s Dark Beer 

(11) Loewer's Half and Half 


Presented by V. Loewer’s Gambrinus Brewery Co. 


(12) Ambassador Beer 


A PREMIUM beer. The highest quality ingredients, backed 
by the utmost care in the brewing, have combined to produce 
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abeer meeting the most exacting demands for lightness, mel- 
lowness and full-bodied flavor. 


(13) Krueger ‘Finest’ Beer 


A PILSENER type, lager beer. Always smooth, always mel- 
low, Krueger ‘Finest’ has that real beer flavor so hard to de- 
scribe. 


(14) Krueger Cream Ale 


A TRUE ale brewed in Krueger’s separate ale house. It has 
the pleasing bitterness long associated with imported ales. 


(15) Krueger Kent Ale 


A PREMIUM ale brewed ina separate ale house. India Pale 
in type, slightly heavier in body. 


Above four items presented by G. Krueger Brewing Co. 


(16) Guinness Stout 


GUINNESS is shipped by Arthur Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd. 
Guinness Stout, brewed in Dublin since 1759 by the world’s 
largest brewery, has four ingredients only: barley malt, hops, 
yeast and water. Jt is matured over a year in oak vats and in 
bottle. Guinness is not pasteurized, nor is it filtered. Guin- 
ness is good for you. 


(17) Bass Ale 


‘ BREWED by Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton, Burton-on-Trent, Eng- 


land. As early as the thirteenth century, the water from the 
wells of Burton was recognized for its remarkable brewing 
qualities. Since 1777 Bass Ale has been brewed solely from 
this water in combination with the choicest hops and barley, 
then fully matured in oaken casks. Its distinguished flavor 
and hearty rich body have made Bassa prime favorite through- 
out the world. 
Both of above imported by W. A. Taylor & Co., Inc. 


(18) Heinekin’s Beer 


WITH typical Holland resourcefulness, Heineken’s now sup- 
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plies America with their famous brew direct from the Heine- 
ken’s Brewery in Soerabaja, Java, Netherlands East Indies. Its 
quality is still unsurpassed. Available in 22 ounce and 12 


ounce bottles. 
Imported by Austin, Nichols & Co. 


(19)  Fetgenspan P.O.N. Light Beer 


THIS beer is deliberately brewed for the American taste. It 
is a rich, light gold in color; light.in body and flavor. Char- 
acteristically, Feigenspan uses only the finest quality barley 
malt and hops and cereals. 


(20) Feigenspan Dark Beer 


DEEP garnet red in color, rich in the essence of malted grains 
and cereals, Feigenspan P.O. N. Dark Beer is brewed in the 
Wurzbur¢ger tradition. 


(21) Feigenspan P.O.N. Porter 


RICH in flavor and stimulating to the appetite, hence of a type 
often prescribed by physicians for its tonic effect. It is to 
beer what stout is to fine ale. 


(22)  Feigenspan P.O. N. Amber Ale 


THE real test of a brewer’s skill is his ability to brew ale. 
Christian Feigenspan dared to build his reputation on the 
quality of his ale, and lived to see it win recognition as one 
of the world’s great ales. 


(23) Ftegenspan P.O.N. India Pale Ale 


INDIA Pale Ale was produced accidentally through longer 
aging in transit to India,where English officers noticed anew 
but strangely captivating tang in the ale from home. Feigen- 
span P.O. N. India Pale Ale has the sorcery of a rare wine. 


(24) Feigenspan P.O.N. Stout 


THE savory qualities that the very word conjures to the mind 
are embodied in P.O.N. Stout. Its traditional excellence 
comes somewhat as a surprise to those who sample it for the 
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first time. Many prefer it mixed with P.O. N. India Pale, the 
genuine and original ‘half and half.’ 


(24)4 Feigenspan P.O.N. Half & Half 


THIS isa blend of Feigenspan Light Beer and Feigenspan XXX 
Amber Ale. 


Feigenspan items presented by Christian Feigenspan Brewing Co. 


(25) Carta Blanca 


(That famous beer from old Mexico) 


OLD Mexico’s most popular brew:a Pilsener type beer,smooth 
and creamy, delicate of flavor and bouquet. Properly aged 
in vats by one of the world’s largest breweries. 

Imported by Briones & Co., Inc. 


(26) Fox Head Lager Beer 


A POPULAR mild, full bodied and fully fermented beer, 
brewed with Waukesha Water. 


(27) Fox Head ‘400’ 


A DISTINCTIVE beer for those who make a fine art of liv- 
ing, especially produced with great care—the connoisseur’s 
favorite. 


(28) Fox Head Old Waukesha Ale 


SPARKLING and tangy, full bodied, and of course brewed 
with Waukesha Water. 


Above three items contributed by Fox Head Distributing Co. 


(29) Ballantine’s XXX Ale 


THIS ale is a light amber in color, with an abundant, creamy 
head. Slightly heavier than beer, it is distinguished by a sub- 
tle smoothness and lingering flavor that is a masterpiece of 
brewing art. 


(30) Ballantine’s India Pale Ale 


ORIGINALLY brewed for export without refrigeration ; 
hence unusually full bodied. Aged in the wood at least a year. 
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Dry-hopped to heighten bouquet and flavor. Aging contin- 
ues in the bottle, a mellowing process that causes a slight 
cloudiness (the distinguishing mark of India Pale Ale brewed 
according to old-time methods). 


(31) — Ballantine’s Dark Export Beer 


THIS is a real dark beer. Ballantine’s Dark is brewed from a 
genuine dark malt and the very choicest of hops. 


(32) Ballantine's Light Export Beer 


A MELLOW, pale amber beer of the Pilsener type, brewed 
and aged by the same slow, careful method used by Peter 
Ballantine generations ago. Full bodied, with a rich, white 
head and a delicate hops flavor. 


(33 Ballantine's Extra Porter 

SKILLFULLY combining the taste of stout and ale, this porter 
is the traditional ‘’alf and ’alf.’ In the old days, porters en- 
joyed their stout, but found it a bit heavy to work on. Sothey 
started the custom of mixing their stout half and half with 
ale. Hence the name ‘porter.’ 


(34) Ballantine’s Brown Stout 


MOST stimulating of all malt brews, Ballantine’s Stout is a 
heavy, very relaxing drink. It is brewed to the American 


tua Ballantine items presented by P. Ballantine & Co. 


cA NOTE ON BURKE’S PEERAGE: The following entries, reaching 
the Committee too late for arrangement amon, the potables, will be found 
on Table No. 2 properly chaperoned by B. Altman & Co. 


(35) Burke’s Stout 


BURKE’S Stout is brewed in America. You will enjoy its tangy 
natural dry flavor, which has made this hearty, full bodied 
stout so popular. 


(36) Burke’s Ale 


BURKE’S Ale is a sparkling old-time ale, brewed in America. 
Presented by Edward & John Burke, Ltd. 
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Snacks & Savories 
CY oa, OE, ROE, AEE COE AE AY oa 
TABLE 1. 
Heinz ‘57’ Table (Hearty Snacks) 


Designed for Men especially, Women incidentally. 


BARBECUED HASH. These delicately seasoned nuggets are 
made with ready-to-serve Corned Beef Hash, prepared by 
Heinz for restaurauteurs. Recipe for Heinz ‘57’ Barbecue 
Sauce will be sent on request. 


FILLED DILLS. These are genuine Dills, flavored with the 
flower-heads of the herb, put up in Heinz vintage aged-in 
wood vinegar, and prepared according to a special process 


which insures full dill flavor all the way through the pickle. 
Filling: Hickory Smoked Cheese. 


SWISS AND HAM ON RYE, with Heinz Fresh Cucumber 
Pickles. Old-fashioned, crisp sliced pickle lends cool, piquant 
flavor to sandwiches. Note the delicacy of the seasoning. 
This pickle is made to an early American recipe ; spices are 
all extra choice, freshly ground. A special knobby type of 
cucumber has been developed by Heinz for use in making 
this popular accessory to good eating. 


SAMPLER TRAY. Among the delicacies provided are Heinz 
Preserved Onions, sweet and sour; Heinz Mustard Chow 
Chow Pickle, India Relish, Gherkins, Mixed Pickles; Heinz 
Mustard, brown and yellow; Heinz Tomato Ketchup, Chili 
Sauce. 

HEINZ BOSTON BEANS WITH PORK & MOLASSES. 
Prepared in traditional Down East fashion, served piping hot 


on whole wheat Melba toast or croustades of whole wheat 
bread. 


Above items by courtesy of H. J. Heinz Company. 
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TABLE 2. 
B. Altman & Co. 
SLICED SMOKED SALMON. Preserved in fine oil, and 
shipped from California for your hors d’oeuvre table. 
PICKLED HERRING IN SOUR CREAM. Boneless and 
skinless and preserved in vinegar, onions and spices. 


ICELAND HERRING. A new delicacy, beautifully sea- 


soned. 

DILL PICKLES. These pickles are prepared after an old 
Dutch recipe. 

CUCUMBER CHIPS. Crisp and deliciously flavored, these 
Cucumber Chips make an excellent garnish for summer 
dishes. 


CHERRY TOMATOES. Pickled in vinegar. An excellent 
hors d’oenvre to whet the appetite. 
POTATO CHIPS. A fine crisp potato chip made especially 
for B. Altman. Always fresh. 
Courtesy of B. Altman & Co., Fifth Avenue and 34th St. 


CLL LSS LL 
TABLE 3. 
A. Pinesbridge Farm Smoked Turkey Paté 
THIS pate has the same rich smoky flavor as the world famous 
whole birds, prepared by the Old Turkey Smoker. It is packed 
in glass in a beautiful container designed by Gustav B. Jen- 


sen. Courtesy of Pinesbridge Farm, Ossining, N. Y. 


B. Cream Crackers 
THESE Cream Crackers from Jacobs & Co., Dublin, Ireland, 
are exclusively imported by the Gourmets’ Bazaar. An ex- 
cellent biscuit to be used at all times. 
Courtesy of Bellows & Co. 
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a R. H. Macy & Co. Specialties 


SMOKED LIVERWURST. A delicate sausage made of 
choicest pork and liver, and then smoked to add to its fine 
flavor. 64c per pound. 


PINE ISLAND SMOKED CHEESE. This is a two-year old 
Cheddar cheese made in Minnesota; packed in a beef casing 
and hung in a smoke house for twenty-four hours. Exclusive 
with R. H. Macy & Co. 54¢ per pound. 


MEXICAN JACK. The same type as Monterey Jack, but 
creamier in texture and finer in flavor. This cheese is made 
on the Mexican border of the state of California. 44¢ per 
pound. 

PRETZELS—CHEESE, CELERY & BUTTER PRETZELS. 
These crisp pretzel sticks are salted just to your taste and ar 
equally tasty with cocktails or beer. 34c for pound tin. 


Above four items by courtesy of R. H. Macy & Co. 
SESSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSL LSS OSS 
TABLE 4. 

D. Garrettson’s Virginia Vintage Ham 


GENUINE Virginia-bred hams, fed on peaches and peanuts, 
cured in accordance with a rare old recipe, and smoked over 
apple and hickory wood. Properly aged, then oven-baked, 
these hams are sent on order from Virginia, delivery charges 
prepaid. 


Courtesy of F. P. Garrettson & Co., 150 Front St., N. Y.C. 


E. Fane Amherst Smoked ‘Turkey 


THESE turkeys are specially bred for plumpness and fineness 
of texture. They are different in flavor and preparation from 
other smoked turkeys. Smoked first and then roasted. There 
is no shrinkage in this method and the turkey retains all its 
juiciness. 

Can be ordered from Jane Amherst, Portland, Oregon. 
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E. Pierre's Fots Gras Mousse 
PIERRE presents a fine mousse de fois gras, flavored with Cog- 
nac and Sherry, and made under his own supervision. 


Courtesy of Pierre’s Restaurant, 52 East 52nd St., N. Y.C. 


G. Pepperidge Farm Melba Toast 
MADE from the original Pepperidge Farm Whole Wheat Bread 
and the English Tea Loaf. The delicious flavor of the bread 


is not only retained, but is enhanced in Pepperidge Farm 
Melba Toast. “The better the bread, the better the toast.” 


Courtesy of Pepperidge Farm. 
TABLE 5. 
H. Matson Glass 


MAISON GLASS SMITHFIELD HAM. Each ham is care- 
fully selected, traditionally cured, smoked and matured, as 
can be noted in their flavor. The cooking receives constant 
attention and the result is something of which we can be 


proud. 


SALTED PEANUTS. These peanuts are not prepared in the 
usual way. They are ‘blanched’ first and then roasted. The 
Maison Glass roasts the peanuts several times a day, assuring 
freshness at all times. 40c per pound. 


Courtesy of Maison Glass, 15 East 47th St., N. ¥.C. 


I. Schrafft's Idaho Potato Chips 


TISSUE thin, are extremely popular for cocktail parties, or 
other events where beer, stouts and similar beverages are 
served, and are in great demand in spring and summer be- 
cause they add such a crisp, salty zest to a salad or sandwich 
plate. For large parties twenty-four hours notice is needed. 


Courtesy of Schraffts. 
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vi Watercress 


FOR a nibble with drinks, which should appeal to all of those 
who are slimming or who do not want to spoil their dinner, 
nothing is finer than fresh, crisp watercress au naturel. 


Courtesy of C. E. Dennis, watercress king. 


K. Brazil Nut Chips 


BRAZIL nuts can be used in a variety of ways and these de- 
licious Brazil Nut Chips, for which we can send you the 
recipe, make excellent beer or cocktail snacks. 


Courtesy of Brazil Nut Advertising Fund, N. Y. C. 


4 Pickled Mushrooms 


RECIPE: For one eight ounce can of mushrooms put one cup 
mild vinegar (wine or cider) in saucepan: add two table- 
spoons sugar, one teaspoon salt, one bay leaf, small bag of 
pickling spices. Then add contents of one can button mush- 
rooms (both liquid and mushrooms). Bring to a boil. Cool. 
Serve whole on toothpicks. 


Courtesy of The Cultivated Mushroom Institute 
of America, Inc. 


M. Smoked Italian Ham 


THIS ham is smoked in the Italian style and may well be called 
an ‘American Proscuitto.’ It is excellent as an hors d’oeuvre. 


Courtesy The Vendome, Inc. 
GELS COEGECSS GOSH SGS 
TABLE 6. 


WATER SQUARES. SMALL SAVORIES. COCKTAIL 
STICKS. These fine Romary biscuits need no introduction. 
Romary quality stands for itself. 


Courtesy of Crawford S. Norris. 
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O. Gerber & Co., Inc. 


ROAMDUR CHEESE. A natural semi-soft cheese, made of 
whole milk, of very smooth texture, a favorite with connois- 
seurs, manufactured by Kolb-Lena Cheese Co., Lena, Illin- 
ois. 


OLD HEIDELBERG CHEESE. A naturally cured, rich and 
creamy rindless cheese with an exquisite tangy flavor, indi- 
vidual and distinctly different. Also a Kolb-Lena product. 


Both above cheeses distributed by Gerber & Co., Inc., New York City. 


P. Fiddler’s Creek Smoked ‘Turkey 

THESE turkeys are White Hollands specially bred by Mr. Paul 
Mazur. They are raised on wire to insure food control and 
limited exercise for tenderness. Smoked by a process that 
conserves the natural juices of the bird. These turkeys can 
be bought at Lindy’s, 1655 Broadway, or ordered directly 
from Fiddler’s Creek Farm, Titusville, New Jersey. 

Courtesy of Fiddler Creek Farm. 


Old Country Style Ham 


THESE hams are a specialty of Hors d’Oeuvres, Inc. They are 
smoked in country style, then marinated in claret and spices 
and baked. Serve in thin strips with various brown breads. 


Courtesy of Hors d’Oeuvres, Inc. 
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R. Roethlisberger & Co. 

KAUKAUNA KLUB—HICKORY SMOKED. This new de- 
velopment for cheese lovers results from the delightful tang 
of your old friend, Kaukauna Klub, made of aged and mellowed 
Wisconsin Cheddar, packed in thirteen-and-one-half ounce 
links, actually hung in an old fashioned smoke house where 


it is really hickory smoked. Obtainable at Maison Glass, 15 
East 47th Street, New York City. 
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KAUKAUNA KLUB—PLAIN. Gray stone crocks: 6 ounce, 
12 OuNCe, 22 Ounce and 45 ounce. A natural cheese food, 
with a flavor all its own. Spreads like butter. Its taste does 
not vary, so you can depend upon it. 


VAN VLECK’S MIDGET LIMBURGER. A New York 
state cheese that is as flavorsome as the original Limburger 
first made in Belgium. Obtainable at Vendome, Inc. 


WHEELBARROW CHEESE SPREAD. In six ounce pack- 
ages. Continues to make available through American manu- 
facturers a cheese spread that won acclaim when introduced 
at the World’s Fair as an example of Holland’s new food del- 
icacies. Obtainable at B. Altman & Co. 


Courtesy of Roethlisberger & Co., 178 Franklin St., N. Y. C. 


S. Biscuits by Keebler 


CLUB CRACKERS. A slightly salted cracker of unusual 
shape, easy to handle and practically crumble proof. 


CHEESE WAFERS. A light, flaky cracker made with tangy 
Cheddar cheese. 


RYETEEN. An unusual wafer containing only wheat and 
rye flour slightly salted. 


COCKTAIL SNAX. Four varieties—cheese, tomato, wheat 
and plain—all speak for themselves andof Keebler excellence. 


SALTINE. A well-known biscuit with the reputation of good 
texture and fine baking. 
Above biscuits courtesy of Keebler-Wey] Baking Co., Philadelphia. 


T. Nata Lee’s Cheese Pastries 


THESE delicate biscuits are made from flaky pastry and grated 
cheese. Excellent with salads and soups and just the proper 
nibble with a glass of beer. 

Courtesy of Nata Lee, 1046 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 
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First printed by Crosby Gaige and Fames Hendrickson at The Watch Hill Press, 
Peekskill, New York. Reprinted for the Fuly issue of PRINT. 
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Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt . . . Humanist 


‘The clues to an understanding of the man depicted 
herein lie in key concepts, and the concepis themselves lie deep within the person. 
Here is a man born to the highest academic tradition, brought up in surroundings 
at once congenial and comfortable but also equally remote from the world of real 
affairs. Here is a man whose formative years were conditioned by a diet of turnips, 
a man who wanted to go into the world of competition at the very moment that 
competition was collapsing, a man whose interest in books has always been greater 
than and in advance of organized knowledge of them. 

While his reaction to things academic has not prevented him from being con- 
nected with such institutions, it has, nevertheless, colored and influenced his ap- 
proach to his subject. He is not in any sense of the word an empiricist in that he 
applies scientific method to any phase of the study of books. He is a humanist 
through and through, believing in intuition, judgment, and good sense. The best 
illustration of this may be the extent of his prejudice against those who would 
apply scientific method to such subjects as readability of type. Psychologists and 
others have studied various sizes of various fonts with a view to ascertaining in a 
fairly foolproof way what a most readable type might be and what a most legible 
line as to length might be. With such studies he has no sympathy. 

About such matters, though, he has very definite ideas. The length of a printed 
line is an important matter. How long should it be? How long may it be? He 
thinks these matters were decided many years ago in connection with other things. 
For example, he thinks possibly Homer had something to do with it, and his rea- 
soning is somewhat like this: If you will read either the Jliad or the Odyssey and do 
so aloud, you will, he thinks, see that a dactylic hexametric line is about all that 
one can comfortably say in one breath, it being recognized that one has many 
thousands of lines to recite. Homer’s work was, of course, originally an oral con- 
tribution. It so appears that a line of Homer is about a lungful. It is also, if one 
carries the analogy a step further, an eyeful. Now some people have smaller lungs 
than others, and others have weaker eyes or machinery for comprehending than 
others. Therefore, one has type lines, reading lines, and speaking lines of various 
lengths. For children it can be one thing; for an adult it might be quite another. 
This is the beginning and the end of any method that Dr. Hellmut Lehmann- 
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LEHMANN-HAUPT 
Haupt may have in connection with such matters: A lungful and an eyeful de- 
termine the proper length for a line of type. 

What type, though, should one use and how should one decide? Dr. Lehmann- 
Haupt’s whole approach to these matters is suggestive of Gestalt Psychology. Type 
in itself, he says, is nothing. One does not read type; one reads the ink that type 
has left on paper. Therefore, one does not judge type but the effect that type has 
upon paper. And the effect of any one type depends entirely upon the paper in 
connection with which it has been used to apply ink. Ink, too, has a part m the 
effect. But even so, one cannot judge type, he says, by looking at it in terms of the 
paper and the ink with which it is to be used. One looks at type by holding in one’s 
hands the binding into which have been inserted all of the pages upon which has 
been printed the text, with a given ink, by means of a certain selected font. The 
artist in the book world is he who can anticipate the final and total relationship 
and effect of cloth and binder’s board, paper, ink, and type. If these be done 
separately, it calls for collaboration, and a miracle. If it be done by one and the 
same person, progress should be inevitable. The greatest book artist is he who has 
made the greatest progress, but the decision as to who is the greatest book artist 
is left for each individual to make for himself. Where there seems to be a consensus, 
there maybe one has a great artist. No rules, no equations, no slide rules, no sys- 
tems aid either the reader, the designer, or the critic. Men do things in different 
ways. Individual critics like the products of some printers in their totalities; others 
in their parts. Good ideas are bred with pleasing effects, and if the critic acclaims 
the result, at least it has appeared to him as progress. 

Lehmann-Haupt has done more, possibly, by way of cross-fertilization and pol- 
lination than anyone else in the current American book world. The ideas are not 
his —- merely the introductions or encouragements of some of them. There seems, 
he thinks, a correlation between the efforts of amateurs in private presses and the 
accomplishments of commercial publishers in great printing plants. The beginning 
of the twentieth century saw a large amateur effort in both England and Germany. 
The commercial book output of the succeeding 20 years in these two countries re- 
flects aesthetic progress. The private-press effort or the wanderings of amateurs in 
this country began at the same time, but Lehmann-Haupt thinks, nevertheless, 
that book design and production in this country are 20 years behind both England 
and Germany. At the moment, though, the book art in America is in a more 
dynamic state than anywhere else in the world. He thinks this aesthetic vitality as 
illustrated by improvement in commercial books can be correlated to the efforts of 
private American presses. This improvement, which began with limited editions, 
spread to trade editions in certain publishing houses, and then was adopted more 
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LEHMANN-HAUPT 


generally by other publishing houses, has even come into the field of scientific 


books and books of information in the field of higher learning. Evidences of the 


spread of the art are even detectable in the sphere of secondary- and primary- 


school textbooks. 


These are but a few of the things that Lehmann-Haupt thinks about books, but 
they seem to be significant samples. It is more than appropriate that one of the 


persons who in the twentieth century is bringing dignity and respect to the printed 


book in America should be a man from Mainz. 


DONALD PORTER GEDDES 


Sketchlist of Lehmann-Haupt 


Born: October 4, 1903, in Berlin, Germany, son 
of Professor C. F. Lehmann-Haupt of Berlin 
University. 

Epucatep: Schulpfosta. Student at Universities of 
Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort A.M. Served two 
years booksellers apprenticeship. Ph.D. Frank- 
fort, 1937. 

1927-29: Assistant Curator, Gutenberg Museum, 
Mainz. Met John Clyde Oswald and other 
Americans at Printers’ Pilgrimage to Mainz in 
1928. 

1929: New York — First job: Indexing Editor of 
14th edition of Encyclopedia Britannica. Then 
proofreader at Marchbanks Press. 

1930-37: Curator, Dept. of Rare Books and In- 
structor in Book Production, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Twice Vice-President of American Institute 
of Graphic Arts; twice chairman and once jury 
member of ‘50 Books of the Year’? Committee. 
Member of Original Book Clinic Committee. 

1938-41: Assistant Professor of Book Arts, Colum- 
bia University; Visiting lecturer, Smith College, 
Art Dept. (spring, 1939-41); Visiting Professor 
Library Science, University of Illinois (summer, 
1940). 

Memeer: American Institute of Graphic Arts, The 
Grolier Club, American Library Association, 
The Gutenberg Gesellschaft. 

Epiror: “Books about Bookmaking,’ 


’ review col- 
umn in monthly bookmaking department of 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

Books: 


1929: Schwabische Federzeichnungen (de Gruyter) 
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1933: 


1937: 


1937: 


1941: 


1941: 


Fifty Books about Bookmaking (Columbia 
University Press) 

Das Amerikanisch Buchwesen. With Law- 
rence C, Wroth and Ruth Grannis 
(Hiersemann) 

The Book in America. With Lawrence C. 
Wroth and Ruth Grannis (Bowker) 
Seventy Books about Bookmaking (Columbia 

University Press) 

Bookbinding in America. With Hannah D 
French and Joseph W. Rogers (South- 
worth-Anthoensen) 


ArTICLEs: American Printer 
Bulletin of the Garden Club of America 
Colophon 
Columbia University Quarterly 
Dolphin 
Gutenberg Yearbook 
Herald Tribune Books 
Horticultural Society of New York bulletin 
Metropolitan Museum Studies 
Philobiblon 
P.M. (now A.D.) 
Production Yearbook 
Publishers’ Weekly 
Scholartis 

Interested in: 
American book design; Photographic book illus- 
trations; Woodcuts and wood engravings; Pic- 
ture novels; Animated cartoons; Victorian lit- 
erature; Russian printing; Printing education; 
Survival of hand processes; Calligraphy; Emi- 
grant artists and illustrators; Children’s books; 
Photomechanical reproduction; Fine bindings. 











PRINTMAKING NOTES AND ACTIVITIES 





MINIATURE PRINTS 


Alfred Fowler of Kansas City, founder and di- 
rector of The Woodcut Society, is in process of 
organizing a new group to be known as The 
Miniature Print Society. The membership will 
receive annually three so-called “miniature 
prints” by well-known contemporary print- 
makers. The announced size of such prints is 
limited to not more than five inches in any 
dimension, but it is to be hoped that, in order 
that they may be true “miniatures,” it will be 
kept less than this. The foundation of this so- 
ciety is another evidence of the growing interest 
in miniature prints, attributable to the popu- 
larity of small, inexpensive, and representative, 
works by living graphic artists. 

Apropos of this interest the writer feels that a 
certain clarification of the definition of “min- 
iature prints” is in order. Many such prints 
have passed through his hands, he has seen 
most of the miniature-print exhibitions so far 
held in this country, and has assisted in as- 
sembling three of them. Based on this experi- 
ence he feels justified in asserting that a large 
proportion of the prints exhibited in these 
groups were not, strictly speaking, miniature 
prints. Many artists, and the majority of lay- 
men who interest themselves in the matter at 
all, believe that a miniature print is an impres- 
sion from a very small plate or block. Such is 
not necessarily the case, as such a print may 
represent merely a fragment of a large, or 
normal size, plate. The word “miniature” im- 
plies not only the actual physical dimensions of 
the print, but the technique the artist employed 
in making it, a technique which must be at a 
scale commensurate with the dimensions of the 
plate. To etch or cut a subject on a small plate 
or block in the same technique the artist would 
employ in executing a larger plate or block is 
not to make a miniature work. There have been 
few true miniaturists in the whole history of 
printmaking, for miniature work requires a very 
special artistic psychology as well as a very 
special technique. In the past such artists as 


Barthel and Hans Sebald Beham, Heinrich 
Aldegrever, George Pencz, Hans Brosamer, 
Jacob Binck, and the monogrammist I B, were 
true miniaturists, and a study of their engrav- 
ings will illustrate the writer’s meaning. Among 
contemporary American artists, the wood en- 
graver Asa Cheffetz is probably, in both con- 
ception and execution, the truest miniaturist 
we have. 

The above discussion seems justified in view 
of the growing popularity of very small prints. 
If we are to have “‘miniature prints” we ought 
to know just what should be meant by the term. 

* * * 

REPRODUCTION RIGHTS 

The recent decision of Supreme Court Justice 
Kenneth O’Brien that an artist who sells an 
example of his work to an institution cannot 
control reproductions of that work unless the 
terms of the sale specifically so state, which 
decision was upheld by the Appellate Division, 
should prove a warning to all printmakers who 
may become involved in such a situation as did 
artist Hovsep Pushman. 


* * * 
ARTIST-IN-RESIDENCE 


Dr. James L. McConaughy, president of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, 
has announced the appointment as artist-in- 
residence for the 1941-42 season at Wesleyan 
of Russell Limbach, well-known painter and 
printmaker. Mr. Limbach has done especially 
distinguished work in chromolithography and 
Wesleyan has chosen wisely in making the 
appointment. The whole idea of an “‘artist-in- 
residence,” who does not formally “teach” art 
but is in a position to make his influence felt 
throughout the student body, is along the right 
lines of art education and away from the con- 
ventional and by many intelligent observers 
thought unsuccessful methods heretofore em- 
ployed in our schools and colleges. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING : NO. 6 


THE TOWER OF MALGHERA 
by Antonio Canale, called Canaletto (1697-1768) 


No great etcher, except possibly Meryon, ever employed a simpler and more direct 
method of expression than did Antonio Canale, better known as Canaletto. Both 
artists have been widely imitated, yet both have proved inimitable. So it always is; 
a technique may be copied, the individual spirit that pervades the work of the true 
artist may never be, and it is the spirit, not the technique, that stamps a work of 
art. 

This simplest possible technical expression was entirely sufficient to attain the 
ends sought by Canaletto, and without recourse to the manipulation of ink and 
printing rag—indeed, all of his prints are from plates hand-wiped clean. Yet so 
great was his mastery over it at all times that he succeeded in interpreting atmos- 
pheric effects as, I think, they have never been interpreted by any other, in so 
direct a way, with the possible exception of our own Childe Hassam. 

Let us see just what are the characteristics of this so personal technique of Cana- 
letto. He etched only 31 plates but in them he proves himself one of the greatest 
interpreters of architecture, in terms of line, who ever lived. “The Tower of Mal- 
ghera”’ is my own particular Canaletto master-work, though “The Porch with a 
Lantern” and ‘““The Canal Lock at Dolo” share its glory. In all of these the artist 
has achieved that pulsating quality of light which he sought by the use of tremu- 
lous, parallel lines, generally either horizontal or vertical, seldom diagonal or 
crossing each other in “hatching.” He often omits altogether the hard line of an 
architectural corner or edge, suggesting it much more convincingly than could any 
arbitrary black line by allowing adjacent lines to stop where the edge would be. It 
is worthy of note that another great etcher, Anders Zorn, did the same thing in his 
portrait and figure studies, and that both men by this means achieved effects of 
modeling and illumination not otherwise possible. 

Canaletto emphasized the effect of bright sunshine on his buildings by graying 
his skies and concentrating the light elsewhere in his compositions, and he suffused 
his prints with a warm, misty, atmospheric feeling attained by methods entirely 
unaffected in their technical aspect, yet profoundly subtle and discerning in their 
spiritual. Equally characteristic is the strength, solidity, and three-dimensional 
quality of his architecture. As everything tangible in the world, both natural and 
man-made, has an individual structure, so most decidedly has a building, and no 
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PRINTMAKING 


suggestion of its spiritual essence is possible unless respect is felt for its physical 
make-up. In the whole history of drawing, seldom has a building been interpreted 


with more profound feeling for both its spiritual and structural properties than in 
the all too few etchings of Canaletto. Like his countryman Piranesi, he is one of the 


few artists who has expressed architecture in terms of line with a full sense of the 
meaning of each: and ‘“The Tower of Malghera”’ is one of his greatest works. Than 


that no higher tribute may be paid it. -Jj. T. A. 





PRINTMAKING NOTES AND ACTIVITIES -— Continued from page 77 


ONE-MAN MAGAZINE 


Don Freeman’s Newsstand, a Journal of One Man’s 
Manhattan, written and illustrated by the artist 
alone, is an extremely interesting and significant 
publication — interesting in that it is thoroughly 
well done, significant in that it offers to a wide 
public a group of reproductions of lively, racy, 
and well-executed drawings of the real con- 
temporary life of a great American city at a 
price within the reach of all. Don Freeman’s 
Newsstand harks back to the illustrated French 
and English journals “‘of the people and for the 
people” that have played such an influential 
part in graphic art and history of the past. Any 
artist who, alone, can conceive and put through 
such a publication has made a contribution to 
American art of real value. It may be obtained 
through Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
+ # * 
WIGGIN COLLECTION 


The Albert H. Wiggin Collection of prints, 
drawings, water colors, and illustrated books, 
has been given to the Boston Public Library and 
the formal opening took place on June 21 in the 
library rooms set aside for housing this collec- 
tion. Arthur W. Heintzelman, the well-known 
etcher, has been appointed curator. The collec- 
tion is especially rich in the work of the masters 
of the contemporary British school, but its chief 
glory is its Forains. The great French master is 
represented by an almost complete collection of 
his prints, besides many drawings, water colors, 
and oils. Campbell Dodgson, himself the owner 
of a noteworthy Forain collection, has said that 
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Mr. Wiggin’s is the finest and most complete 
group in existence. Print lovers in Boston are to 
be congratulated on being the beneficiaries of 
such a gift. 

* * * 


CASTELLON 


So many noteworthy exhibitions of prints are 
being held all over this country all the time, 
reviewed by art publications, appearing at more 
frequent intervals than does Print that no 
effort will be made by this department to call 
attention to any but the most outstanding. 
Among such, however, was the recent exhibi- 
tion of lithographs and drawings by the 27-year- 
old artist Federico Castellon at the Weyhe Gal- 
lery in New York. Castellon, born in Spain but 
having spent most of his life in the United 
States, is one of the most richly imaginative 
among our printmakers and is, in addition, 
master of a highly developed technique well 
adapted to the expression of his ideas. Among 
much work that is well done but springs from 
no strong spiritual impulse — a condition exist- 
ing in the art of every land and in every epoch — 
his prints are conspicuous for the very personal 
message they convey. 

CHICAGO ETCHERS 

The Chicago Society of Etchers held its thirty- 
first annual exhibition in the Roullier Art Gal- 
lery in Chicago during the month of April. 
Represented were most of the better-known 
American workers in the metal-plate media, 
as well as nine members living abroad. 











NOTES AND ACTIVITIES 
ANCE 


The rapidly developing program of the Ameri- 
can National Committee of Engraving is shown 
by the announcement of print exhibitions for 
next season which has just been published. The 
Committee’s folder describes 17 shows which 
will be toured during 1941-42. These include 
four groups of nineteenth-century wood engrav- 
ings made available by Mr. Harry T. Peters, 
four shows of contemporary prints from the 
United States, surveys of lithography and block 
prints in all the Americas, two educational ex- 
hibitions dealing with print processes, and the 
shows of Mexican, Uruguayan, and Hawaiian 
prints, as well as the benefit exhibition of 
“Prints by British Artists in Service,” which 
has been on tour during the past season. 

Word has been received from Rio de Janeiro 
of the most enthusiastic reception of the collec- 
tion representing ‘Graphic Art of the Western 
Hemisphere” which was presented there at the 
Museu Nacional de Belas Artes during June. 
This was the initial presentation in South Amer- 
ica of this exhibition which was assembled by 
the American National Committee of Engrav- 
ing and purchased by Mr. Thomas J. Watson, 
president of International Business Machines 
Corporation, to make possible an extensive 
goodwill tour of South and Central Americas. 
This Western Hemisphere collection includes 
the historical survey of printmaking in the 
United States through three centuries, which 
was originally assembled for presentation at the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington, D.C. It also 
includes representative contemporary prints 
from each of the provinces of Canada and the 
Latin Republics. During July the collection 
was shown in Montevideo, Uruguay, and has 
gone on to Argentina where successive dates 
have been arranged in Buenos Aires, Rosario, 
Cordoba, Mendoza, and Santa Fé. 

Although earlier plans called for the return 
of this Western Hemisphere collection for pres- 
entation at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh 
this fall, the prints will stay in South America 
throughout the coming season. In place of it, 
the Committee will organize a special ‘Survey 
of Printmaking in the United States” to be 





shown at the Carnegie Institute with its im- 
portant annual, “Directions in American Paint- 
ing,” from October 23 to December 14. In- 
cluded in this survey exhibition will be the 


Committee’s traveling show of ‘National 
Trends in Printmaking,” a selection from the 
“Vanguard Prints,” and additional invited 
work, 

+ + + 
NATIONAL COLLECTION OF 
PRINTS 
Among the activities of the print world there is 
one which, because it does not fall under the 
heading of a spring, summer, fall, or winter 
exhibition, is often given too little recognition. 
I refer to our great collection of prints at the 
Library of Congress, the national collection 
which in the United States corresponds in its 
aims, though not yet in its scope, to those of the 
British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of France. It numbers today more than fifty 
thousand items and is still growing. 

The layman who visits Washington often has 
no realization of the graphic art treasures to be 
found at the Congressional Library, the various 
and varying exhibitions constantly on display, 
or the portfolios of rare examples to be seen. 
Collectors, except in notable and far-seeing 
cases, appear also to have missed the poten- 
tialities of this great collection, for there is talk 
among some of them of bequeathing their prints 
to the new National Gallery. Why not the 
Library of Congress which, by its inception, is 
the most logical repository of all? For, to begin 
with, an impression of every copyrighted print 
in the United States goes to it automatically, 
and to these have been added countless and 
continuing gifts. 

I would call our national print collection to 
the attention of our art-loving people, who are 
many, and to our collectors. It is already a far 
finer and more extensive one than most of us 
are aware of, but, like all collections, it needs 
the moral and material support of all who love 
and believe in prints. 

An article on the National Collection at 
Washington is in preparation for a coming 
number of PRINT. 
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REVIEWS 








BOOKBINDING IN AMERICA 

Hannah Dustin French of the Wellesley Col- 
lege Library, who does the first of three 
essays in this book, covers her subject, ‘Early 
American Bookbinding by Hand, 1636-1820,” 
in a most thorough manner. Until now there 
has been no single study of American book- 
binding which has endeavored fully to set 
forth the history and conditions of hand 
bookbinding in the Colonial period and the 
early years of the American Republic. 

Early American directories and newspapers 
furnished the names of many of the binders. 
Leads suggested by earlier partial studies 
were followed, and biographical informa- 
tion, advertisements, and business records of 
binders and firms dealing in binding equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies, were inves- 
tigated by Miss French. With this background 
of research she made careful examination of 
actual examples of early American bindings. 

She describes the workshop, tools, mate- 
rials, and technique of the binders, together 
with the decoration and styles of the bind- 
ings. She has been able to ascribe some of 
the examples to definite binders and estab- 
lishments, giving information for the dating 
and identification of American bindings of 
the early period. Illustrations of many of 
the bindings give ample evidence of taste 
and skill. 

Following her essay are two especially use- 
ful appendices. Appendix A, a list of Ameri- 
can binders, 1636-1820, contains the names 
of hundreds of binders located in 20 cities 
and towns. Appendix B, a list of American 
bindings, followed by a list of individuals 
and libraries showing the ownership and 
location of extant bindings. 

Miss French has made an important con- 
tribution, and the spirit in which she ap- 
proached and completed the study is shown 
in the following remarks from her introduc- 
tion: “It is with no little trepidation that 
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I set down what I have discovered in this 
neglected and unorganized field, knowing 
full well the proportion of the known to the 
unknown is still alarmingly small, and that 
many questions have been raised but not 
answered. Incomplete as my work must neces- 
sarily be with the materials at hand, it will 
have done much towards fulfilling its pur- 
pose if it opens the field a little further and 
points out areas requiring further and more 
detailed investigation.” 

The second essay, ‘““The Rise of American 
Edition Binding,” by Joseph W. Rogers of 
the Milwaukee Public Library, is a history 
of the use, in America, of cloth as a binding 
fabric, and the transition of handcraft bind- 
ing into a mechanized industry. 

What John Carter and Douglas Leighton 
have done for the English side of the picture, 
Mr. Rogers does for the American. 

In some instances Mr. Rogers resorts to 
English terminology, and gives the same defi- 
nitions for the terms: “boards,’’ ‘‘in-boards,”’ 
“extra-boards,” and “out-of-boards,” as does 
Mr. Leighton, who writes in Modern Book- 
binding (pp. 13, 14), “If discouragement is 
felt on account of this rather confusing ter- 
minology, it may be of interest to know that 
in a Glossary of Bookbinding Terms, pub- 
lished in 1835, the author has to admit that 
‘in-boards’ has two distinct definitions and 
may refer equally to two different styles.” 
Some of these English terms appear in Ameri- 
can glossaries, but they are little used and 
little understood in this country. The same 
criticism applies to the word “casing” which 
seems less adequate than the American terms 
“case bound” or “case binding.” 

To show the evolution of bookbinding the 
author takes us from the medieval workshop 
of Europe to the Near East, where, instead of 
being sewn on thongs or heavy cords, which 
made raised bands, the signatures were sewn 
together by a chain stitch, which, when cov- 
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ered, resulted in a book with a smooth back, 
characteristic of Islamic bindings since the 
ninth century, a forerunner of the sawn-in 
back. 

The introduction of cloth and the begin- 
nings of case bindings are then described, 
followed by the story of the gradual intro- 
duction of machines, first operated manually, 
and then, after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, by steam power, there followed what 
Mr. Rogers describes as, “The golden age of 
American invention and machine manufac- 
ture.” It was the beginning of mechanization 
in practically all industries, and by the end 
of the century, American manufacturers were 
undisputed leaders in many fields. 

The introduction of faster presses and type- 
setting machines resulted in greater printing 
production, and this, with the ever-growing 
demand for the printed book, made it neces- 
sary for the binding industry to keep pace. 

Sheets had to be folded into sections, gath- 
ered, sewed, lined-up, trimmed, rounded, and 
backed. Cases had to be made, stamped, and 
affixed to the book. Machines were invented 
one after another to perform all necessary 
processes and Mr. Rogers gives account of 
these inventions and their constant improve- 
ment until, by the end of the century, the 
United States led the world in the produc- 
tion and use of bookbinding machinery. 

Mr. Rogers’ study of the use, manufacture, 
and decoration of book cloth, fully describes 
the methods of graining, embossing, and the 
equipment and appliances for accomplishing 
these operations. He points out that English 
book cloth was the standard article in use 
here until the turn of the century, when 
American manufacturers and converters of 
gray goods into book cloth began to catch 
up, and that for the past 15 or 20 years very 
little cloth manufactured in England has 
been used in American binderies. 

The essay concludes with an account of 
the growth of the industry, the establishment 
of lasge edition binderies, many of them 
developing into complete book manufactur- 


ing plants combining printing and binding 
under the same roof. 

Mr. Rogers has performed a real service 
in presenting for the first time the story of 
the evolution of edition binding in the 
United States, and giving us the first ade- 
quate account of the use and manufacture 
of American publishers’ binding cloth. 

The final essay, “On the Rebinding of 
Old Books,” is by Dr. Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt of Columbia University, editor for 
the whole book. Here Dr. Lehmann-Haupt 
sets forth his plan for the repair and rebind- 
ing of old, rare, and other books worthy 
of special consideration and attention. 

Every library of any size has many vol- 
umes, silent witnesses of the havoc wrought 
by careless and brutal handling by binders, 
some not necessarily wanting in skill, but 
without the knowledge of books or a proper 
understanding of what constitutes esthetic 
and satisfactory craftsmanship. We have seen 
rare and valuable books bled to the print to 
provide smooth edges for the gilder. Preven- 
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tion of such practices is one of the aims of 
this essay. 

The broad experience of Dr. Lehmann- 
Haupt in the field of books, his exceptional 
opportunity for the examination and study 
of books of all ages, his knowledge of tech- 
niques and materials, enables him to give 
evidence of bindings from the earliest times 
to the present, evidence of such importance 
as to warrant attention and study by li- 
brarians, curators of rare books, and binding 
supervisors. 

Some of Dr. Lehmann-Haupt’s statements 
are slightly confusing and somewhat contra- 
dictory. He deplores the methods of standard 
library binding, then in a special chapter gives 
reasons for the necessity of it. He makes a 
plea for low-cost, appropriate, adequate, and 
esthetically satisfactory hand-bound books, 
then laments the fact that there are too few 
hand binders capable of producing this sort 
of binding and that better hand binders do 
not care to take on this kind of work. 
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He says (p. 193), “It is hoped that this dis- 
cussion may convince the owners of fine old 
volumes which need attention that, contrary 
to their belief, they can afford after all to 
have their books taken care of without over- 
due expense, and in a pleasant and appro- 
priate manner.” Then in his conclusion he 
gives reasons why, at the present, there are 
no adequate facilities for the procurement 
of this type of work. He ends with a plan 
for a solution of the problem, and whether 
this plan is feasible time alone will tell. 

There may be some criticism of the in- 
clusion of three, not exactly unrelated, but 
different, subjects in one volume. As for me, 
I am happy to have all three essays between 
the covers of a single book. 

Seventy-three illustrations, carefully _ se- 
lected, and well-reproduced, comprise an 
important feature of the book, which is in 
attractive format, bound with cloth backstrip 
and corners, and sides covered with one of 
Veronica Ruzicka’s “Proteus” papers. 

JOHN ARCHER 


BOOKBINDING IN AMERICA: Three Essays. Edited 
by Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. “Early Ameri- 
can Bookbinding by Hand,” by Hannah Dustin 
French. “The Rise of American Edition Bind- 
ing,” by Joseph W. Rogers. “On the Rebinding 
of Old Books,” by Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. 
The Southworth-Anthoensen Press, Portland, 
Maine, 1941. 614 x 93% inches, xxiv + 296 pp., 
illus., slipcase. ($7.50) 


* * * 


KATHARINE TEKAKWITHA 

Every university press worth its salt is con- 
scious of an unique responsibility. The 
growth of culture and of education resulted 
from the union of two arts, teaching and 
printing, and until the perfection of printing 
from movable type there could be no great 
universities in the modern sense. No won- 
der, then, that we have come to expect in 
the printing which originates on university 
campuses some evidence of the close kinship 
between education and the graphic arts, and 
in this beautiful edition of Katharine Tekak- 
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witha the Fordham University Press has faced 
the challenge and come away with colors 
flying. 

There is more than intelligence behind the 
planning of this book - there is tenderness 
as well. There is, one feels at once, a con- 
scious expression of the simple beauty which 
the sainted Katharine brought into her own 
life and into the lives of the savage Mohawks 
among whom she dwelled during the late 
seventeenth century. Here, indeed, is proof 
afresh that the designer fashions a good book 
when, as he approaches each detail of manu- 
facture, his decisions are reached upon the 
basis of what is most appropriate. 

The 14-0n-16-point Linotype Baskerville 
in which the large text pages are set is both 
readable and pleasing to the eye, and the 
composition and presswork as performed by 
Cornwall Press, Inc., demonstrates an aware- 
ness by the printer that he faced an occasion 
which called for good behavior. ‘The attrac- 
tive text paper was especially made by the 
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low as one hundred copies. 
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Worthy Paper Company Association, under 
the supervision of the Director of the Ford- 
ham University Press, and gives a pleasant 
background for the areas of type. The de- 
signs, woodcuts, tailpieces, and the border 
under the running head, designed by LeRoy 
H. Appleton, add flavor to the well-balanced 
pages, while the reproduction of the frontis- 
piece (original in oils) in copper gravure 
by the William T. 
fine tonal quality. Even the binding in 
Bancroft’s Arrestox with stamping in genuine 
gold seems happily selected. If the ghost of 
Gutenberg has fled his war-ridden homeland 
(and one suspects that the ghost of shrewd 
old Johann has), he can pause on the hills 
from which Fordham’s spires arise and be 
assured of a hearty welcome and a kindly 
harbor. 


Manning Company has 


EARL SCHENCK MIERS 


KATHARINE TEKAKWITHA. Fordham University 
Press, New York, 1940. 734 X 1014 inches, viii + 
468 pp., illus. ($7.50) 
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MEDIEVAL CALLIGRAPHY 

At just the time Gutenberg was perfecting 
the means of typographic printing, a scribe 
at the Abbey of Melk on the Danube 
gathered together the rules of his craft and 
set them down on eight small quarto leaves. 
The medieval mood held fast at this Bene- 
dictine house; it was still unstirred by the 
impulse that had aroused the humanistic 
movement to the south, and had already 
touched a few northerners like Gutenberg. 
Accordingly the scribe’s little book, which 
has come down five hundred years intact, 
provides a precious—if somewhat sticky — 
key to calligraphic secrets that were jealously 
guarded even in their day. 

Luckily the fifteenth-century manuscript of 
the Melk scribe came into the hands of Mr. 
Stanley Morison who has, in Modus Scribendi, 
given us an outstanding example of under- 
standing scholarship. Criticism is overawed 
by his prowess in unriddling and laying out 
so clearly the garbled Latin and muddy terms 
of the scribe’s text. 

The title-page frontispiece immediately in- 
troduces the reader to medieval Melk in a 
fine chivalric scene from a contemporary 
manuscript. The author’s preface then leads 
to a learned 14-page introductory essay which 
is required reading for students of callig- 
raphy, paleography, and medieval philology. 

Following the introduction is a complete 
collotype facsimile of the Melk codex. It is 
written in—but not by-several hands. ‘The 
first five pages, describing in rhymed _ hex- 
ameters how each letter is to be formed, make 
a rather handsome specimen of the all-round 
bastard gothic script, or notula as it calls it- 
self, that the scribe was mainly concerned 
with. The remainder is devoted to a series 
of separate notes on the basic construction of 
letters, on combinations of letters, on capitals, 
on pen-making, on abbreviations, and so on. 

Apparently the scribe had no intention of 
making this a self-instructor in penmanship 
for pupils to use on their own. Its purpose 
was to supplement the personal guidance 
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of the writing master and possibly to help 
keep him on the right track, in such manner 
as a Biblia Pauperum served the more or 
less illiterate clergy as a lesson help. The be- 
ginner unaided could hardly make a satis- 
factory pen from the following instructions: 


The right part of the quill must be shorter 
than the left. Slit it in the middle without de- 
clining sideways; and let both halves be equally 
strong. If its point is not soft enough, a sharp 
knife will redress it. Your quill will be well 
rostrated and well shaped so that its body is of 
equal length as its rostrum. 


The sources of the Modus Scribendi are 
considerably more remote than the date of 
1440 which it carries. Mr. Morison suggests 
that the Melk scribe had access to a copy of 
Hugo Spechtshart’s Forma discendi written 
in 1346 and he shows how still more use was 
made of a Tractatus in omnem modum 
scribendi by an excellent anonymous author. 
It is quite evident that the medieval writing 
books and the scribes had much in common, 
as to theory and practice, with those of a 
later day. The vaunted “analytical systems” 
for instance are well prefigured by the em- 
phasis on basic forms and their component 
strokes in the treatises of the Middle Ages. 

It goes without saying that a book privately 
printed by Stanley Morison for his own pur- 
poses and produced at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press is likely — to borrow the habitual 
understating manner of the author-editor — 
to show intelligent planning and nice work- 
manship. This one is just right. It is in 
Mr. Morison’s own Times New Roman with 
a dash of Perpetua for display, on laid van 
Gelder for the letterpress and a harmonious 
sheet for the collotype section (in the former 
the chain lines are horizontal, in the latter 
they run quarto-fashion, vertical). A new 
Fraktur cut by the Monotype Corporation, 
designed on the model of an early sixteenth- 
century German work, is here first introduced 
to represent the notula in introduction, trans- 
lation, transcription, and notes. The pleasant 
semiflexible binding is in black cloth with 
gold stamping up the spine. 

There is just one complaint to make about 
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Modus Scribendi: only 50 copies were printed 
and lots more people ought to have it. 
RAY NASH 
A FIFTEENTH CENTURY Mobus SCRIBENDI FROM THI 
ABBEY OF MELK. Preface by Stanley Morison. 
Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, 1940. 
6 x 834 inches, xxiv + 32 pp., facs. (50 copies, 3 
copies available in America, at $10, from PRINT.) 
* # * 

WEST COAST HEMLOCK PULP 

If you want to know how paper pulp is 
produced on a grand scale you can learn 
from West Coast Hemlock Pulp, one of the 
most competently arranged and produced 
pieces of “promotion” writing which I have 
seen. It is a large book-—a hundred 10x 12 
inch pages—containing the story of the 
operations of the Pulp Division of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company in its mills. 

The story of the conversion of hemlock 
logs into pulp is told in great detail, from 
the initial survey of the forest areas to the 
final loading of the pulp on the railroad. 
Forestry—for the lumber supply is not cut 
off in toto as our New England lumber- 
butchers do it, but carefully cropped—chem- 
istry, mill operation, all the multifarious ac- 
tivities of lumber camp and pulp mill receive 
attention. Charts and maps and diagrams and 
tables liberally supplement the text. 

The outstanding feature of the volume is 
the pictorial illustration of the methods and 
processes of making pulp from hemlock. The 
original photographs have been taken with 
much skill, and the reproductions, by the 
offset process are very fine indeed. The illus- 
trations are in full page, in many cases 
printed to bleed, and smaller. Three are 
water colors produced in full color. 

The book was first issued in 1937, and is 
now in a second edition. It is an important 
record of present-day pulp production, as 
well as a very creditable piece of printing. 

CARL P. ROLLINS 
West Coast HEMLOCK PuLp, A Product of Ameri- 
can Pulp Mills. Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Everett and Longview, Wash., 1938. x + 
102 pp., illus. 
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Re: Composing Sticks © Mortar Boards 





















Due to the unexpected 
demand for copies of Composing Sticks G Mortar 
Boards by Earl Schenck Miers, which we printed 
for private distribution, it has now been found 
advisable to arrange for a trade edition. 

Since Mr Miers’ discussion of university 
printing represents a distinctly new contribu- 
tion to the literature of printing, we feel that it 
should be made available to libraries, schools, 
printers and to the general reader. 

Copies of this book may be obtained at 
$2.50 each, from the office of the publishers: 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 





The Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, New fersey 
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INTENT OF THE ARTIST 

War, the slaughter of millions, revolution, 
unemployment, famine, war again: after 27 
years of it Believers (and there may still be 
Believers in the world) must be asking of 
their God, “Dear Lord, dear Creator of man 
and Ruler of his destiny, tell us, for pity’s 
sake, what your intention is.” 

After 27 years of war and revolution in 
the arts, of slaughter of established values and 
standards, of misbegotten cultural births and 
timely deaths, of general cultural chaos, we 
do turn-or the Princeton University Press 
does turn-to the creators of art, to four of 
them at least, and ask them their intention. 
And in this book they answer us. 

The idea of asking creators, rather than 
professional commentators upon creation, 
what prompts them in their work and what 
they mean by it is as revolutionary as it is 
simple, and the response of those creators 
has been simple and, I dare to say, pro- 
found. Four men, distinguished workers in 
their fields—Sherwood Anderson, Thornton 
Wilder, Roger Sessions, and William Les- 
caze—tell us, respectively, about the story, 
the play, the composition of music, and 
architecture. 

Each tells about his work as he understands 
and practices it. Each explains, in language 
so simple that all can understand it, the 
simple intention of art—“that is,” in the 
words of Augusto Centano, who has written 
the introduction to the volume, “that what- 
ever art may be as cultural product, it is 
always primarily the expression of a living 
man.” The introduction itself is a full and 
sympathetic review of the book which fol- 
lows it. Augusto Centano, Associate Professor 
of Modern Languages at Princeton Univer- 
sity, pays his own tribute to the artist as 
authority in what he does: “No one,” he 
writes, “can ever reveal (art’s) intimate es- 
sence as well as the artist himself.” He quotes 
Van Gogh to prove it, and concludes his 
quotation with the comment that, “No art 
critic could have equalled such tone of au- 


thority, such complete revelation of essential 
meaning.” And he terms the contributors to 
the volume “four authentic interpreters (and 
creators) of the realness of our times and 
lives. They are close to us. Their experience 
is also our experience.” 

Four men have spoken about their art. 
Four hundred more could speak. Most of 
those four hundred would be alike, we 
believe, in relating their art to themselves, 
and to others as that audience to which they, 
presumably, in terms intended to be under- 
stood, address themselves. Most of them 
would doubtless be alike in the avoidance, 
which is basic to the true creator, of that 
mystifying terminology which is habitual to 
the critic. And all would differ in that each 
could present no more than that facet of 
the infinite truth which, through his own 
qualities, is made subject to him. 

As one of those four hundred I would 
differ with others. And I do differ in some 
respects with some of the contributors of 
this book. When Sherwood Anderson con- 
fesses an abatement of his adolescent social 
fervor in the interest of a maturer artist’s 
detachment from the social cause, I wonder 
just what kind of maturity it can be that, 
in a democracy, at the cost of one’s function 
as a citizen and, in the crisis of a labor 
struggle, of one’s social loyalty, has achieved 
aloofness. What is the now-discredited ivory 
tower but an elevated place from which one 
merely looks at life? 

I am disappointed that Lescaze, who ap- 
praises the architecture of houses in effect in 
terms of the happiness of those who live in 
them, shows no concern as man with how 
our people’s privilege to live in houses of 
their own is to be won. We live in revolu- 
tionary times. The issue of these times is 
human happiness. Are those very sensibili- 
ties which constitute men artists and those 
minds which artists claim, and we concede, 
and is that common humanity which is the 
artist’s claim, to find no expression in such 
action in human affairs as would be read as 
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proof of heart and mind? Is even the artist, 
let alone the shoemaker, in these days and 
in a democracy, to stick to his last? 

Four artists come to speak to us. They are 
attired, or their volume is, in pleasant shades 
of pastel gray and pink linen, divided down 
the middle of the cover for, one would guess, 
“artistic” effect at the violation of common- 
sense and good bookmaking. And the label, 
as though to attract attention to itself and 
divert the eye from its accustomed line in 
browsing on a bookshelf, is put halfway 
down the backbone. 


ROCKWELL KENT 


THE INTENT OF THE Artist. By Sherwood Ander- 
son, Thornton Wilder, Roger Sessions, William 
Lescaze. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1941. 53% X 814 inches, vi + 162 pp. ($2.50) 


THERE WAS A HORSE 

If you dislike fanciful titles with no con- 
ceivable relationship to the books they label, 
this one should suit you. However, I, per- 
sonally, find it rather uninspired for a book 
otherwise done in a spirit of high romance. 

Here are sixteen tales from European, 
Russian, Irish, and American Indian folk- 
lore, all of which have as common denomi- 
nators horses and magic. Boys will like the 
horses, girls will like the magic, and every- 
body, including yourself, will like the illus- 
trations, so you can’t go wrong. 

They are well-chosen stories, most of them 
known in their original settings to the pres- 
ent generation of young readers. (Pegasus, 
surprisingly, is not represented.) Two of the 
best are The Tangle-Coated Horse, by Ella 
Young, and The Black Horse, by Joseph 
Jacobs. Both of these are Irish in origin, 
which may account for their excellence, since 
Irish fairy tales have a way of taking the 
rich, red meat of magic in their galloping 
stride with a satisfying lack of unwanted 
explanation. 

But what make this collection outstanding 
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and a book you will want on your own 
shelves are the magnificent illustrations by 
Henry C. Pitz. These pen-and-inks are done 
in the high romantic tradition that modern 
children’s books, for all their beauty of 
format, seldom achieve. They have that dra- 
matic, spine-tingling quality that you asso- 
ciate with your own remembrance of the 
work of Howard Pyle. 





I suspect that Mr. Pitz thoroughly enjoyed 
illustrating this book. Certainly he has let 
himself go. Every story has a two-page open- 
ing spread, with horses, giants, dragons, 
castles, and fearsome forests laid out with a 
riotous pen, let the type fall where it may. 
The result is both informal and dramatic, 
and an irresistible incentive to instant read- 
ing. And it must have been gratifying to 
Mr. Pitz to see the crisp, clean blacks result- 
ing from adequate inking and firm-textured 
paper. I hope he shows this book to some 
of his earlier publishers who still hold to the 
blotting-paper school of bookmaking. 

The type is Caledonia, a happy choice for 
illustrations and paper. Bernhard caps are 
used on the title-page and for opening ini- 
tials, and Bulmer for individual titles intro- 
ducing each story. The binding is a smooth 
brown cloth, stamped in bright blue, with a 
somewhat over-decorated backbone. 

Buy this book, put it next to Sally Benson's 
Stories of the Gods and Heroes, with Steele 
Savage's illustrations, and start yourself a col- 
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lection of well-illustrated modern children’s 
books. By the time you have added Boris 
Artzybasheff, Fritz Eichenberg, Kate Seredy, 
Warren Chappell, and Fritz Kredel, you will 
be a fanatic. V. A. IVES 


THERE Was A Horse, Folktales from Many 
Lands. Selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. Illustrated 
by Henry C. Pitz. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1941. 514 X 814 inches, xii + 284 pp. ($2.00) 


* * #* 

THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND 

This Realm, This England .. . are fitting 
words from King Richard the Second for the 
title of a new illustrated book on England 
designed and edited by Samuel Chamberlain. 
The book has more than 220 illustrations 
of drypoints, etchings, mezzotints, drawings, 
wood engravings, lithographs, and _photo- 
graphs. The introduction by Donald Moffat 
is a heartfelt appreciation of English char- 
acter and tradition and ends with a stirring 
tribute to English courage. Most appropri- 





ately, a portion of the proceeds of the sale 
of the book will be paid to British War 
Relief. 

This volume is a companion to France 
Will Live Again, recently published and 
reviewed in Volume I, Number 4, of Print, 
having about the same number of illustra- 
tions but reproducing many more drypoints 
and etchings. 

The mezzotint from Turner’s Liber Stu- 
diorium, “Spring” from Lucas’ English 
Scenery after Constable, and four mezzo- 
tints by Sir Frank Short, especially his 
“Vessel In Distress Off Yarmouth,” demon- 
strate the admirable qualities of this medium 
for representing the moods and fancies of 
English landscape and weather. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s selection of drypoints 
is the most successful group of illustrations 
in the book. Here are reproduced some of 
the greatest drypoints by Sir Muirhead Bone, 
by his disciple, Henry Rushberry, and by 
Francis Dodd. The arrangement of Dodd's 
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drypoints on the double page (36 and 37) 
presents two beautifully balanced pages of 
English streets and towers. Outstanding are 
Bone’s “The Ballantrae Road” with its in- 
finite and mysterious distances, his superb 
“Somerset House,” his stirring and mysteri- 
ous “Piccadilly Circus, Night.” 

Griggs, Tanner, and Bouverie-Hoyton, re- 
lated in their decorative and mystical tech- 
nique, are well represented by reproductions 
of some of their most distinguished etchings. 
Included is one of the finest engravings by 
that modern master of the burin, Robert Aus- 
tin. The etchings emphasize the great names: 
Cameron, Haden, McBey, and Whistler. 
Pennell’s etchings and lithographs are repre- 
sentative, and among our contemporary 
Americans are Arms, Eby, and Rosenberg. 
Special mention should be made of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own drawings and drypoints 
which are executed with such delicate regard 
for his subjects and medium. 

The categories of the illustrations com- 
prise towns and cities, villages and farms, 
the countryside and the coast, castles and 
cathedrals, barrows and rowans. As Mr. 
Chamberlain says in his editorial comments, 
the book constitutes “‘a composite and heart- 
rending picture of England as it was.” 

It is a book that everyone who loves Eng- 
land should possess—although the process 
of mechanical reproduction is not adequate 
fully to represent the tones and qualities of 
the copperplate. But this should not detract 
from the significance of this noble tribute 


to England. EDWIN De T. BECHTEL 


Tuts REALM, THIs ENGLAND. Edited by Samuel 
Chamberlain. Introduction by Donald Moffat. 
Hastings House, New York, 1941. 7 x 914 inches, 
180 pp., illus. ($3.75) 


* * # 
PRINTERS AND PRINTING 
Mr. David Pottinger, of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, has written Printers and Printing 
(as he says in his foreword) “. . . to simplify 


what is really a very complicated subject and 
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to provide, as it were, a series of pegs on 
which [a student] could later hang more de- 
tailed information.” It is perhaps more diffi- 
cult to write as compactly and simply as 
Mr. Pottinger has, than to write a more 
extended treatise, and this is done extremely 
well. 

The first two chapters, covering the inven- 
tion and development of printing — a histori- 
cal résumé — provide as orderly a “series of 
pegs” as one could ask. I miss the names of 
Martin and Bell, but the choice of names 
to discuss in so brief a space is a matter of 
personal judgment, and the author gives an 
able, concise survey of the subject. 

Since this is a book that is likely to be 
kept in print over quite a period of years, 
there are two or three statements in the 
third chapter —‘““The Printer’s Tools” — that 
seem to me to need amending. Compositors 
ordinarily set a stickful of type; they do not 
often transfer their type line by line to a 
galley as the text describes. A few pages later, 
in describing a hand press, the author speaks 
of the coffin “into which the form of type 
is laid”; on the old wooden hand press, the 
coffin was a frame into which the stone was 
laid, and the type rested on that stone. And 
later, in describing a cylinder press, it seems 
to me that more cylinders have been added 
to a cylinder press than are usually found. 
But the mention of these minor points must 
not obscure the fact that in the main the 
text is accurate and excellent. 

There follow three chapters that cover the 
evolution of type design; the characteristics 
of a good book type; and some comments on 
problems of book design; with a final few 
notes on further reading. I like immensely 
the author's discussion of the problems that 
a book designer must meet: he guides the 
reader clearly and logically through the vari- 
ous steps of a book manufacture in the order 
in which they are usually met. Of the dozen 
or more excellent specimens of book types 
that are shown, I would regret only that the 
Caslon and Janson are printed from modern 
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redrawings of these types, though it would 
not have been difficult, in these two instances, 
to get types that go back to original sources. 

The defects of this book are minute ones; 
its excellencies are great and many. We now 
have available in a single small volume a 
most useful manual to recommend to all 
beginners. EDMUND B. THOMPSON 
PRINTERS AND PRINTING. By David Pottinger. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1941. 534 X 814 inches, xii + 143 pp., illus. 
($2.00) 

# * * 

THE SUICIDE CLUB 


Those who cherish the rollicking tales of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s The Suicide Club 
will doubly welcome Pierre Berés’s hand- 
some new edition, profusely illustrated with 
original proofs of eighteen aquatints by Karl 
Schrag. It is an excellent addition to the 
growing number of well-known texts being 
republished with an eye to suiting the 
medium to the superb quality of the original 
work. The typography of this new edition 
of The Suicide Club, both in choice and 
execution, is of that meticulous fineness we 
have come to expect in such volumes, and 
bibliophiles will be glad to know that this 
is only the first of a series of such republica- 
tions of well-known but previously unillus- 
trated works that Berés plans for the future. 

Karl Schrag’s aquatints renew the old argu- 
ment about the relation or gulf between 
original book illustrations and fine prints as 
they are ordinarily defined by print collec- 
tors. Judged separately as etchings worthy 
of a collector’s portfolio, Mr. Schrag’s aqua- 
tints are hardly acceptable, but as illustra- 
tions of Stevenson’s gaily adventurous stories, 
they are highly appropriate. And, after all, 
what more satisfying quality can successful 
book illustration possess! 

One attractive feature of the illustrations 
in The Suicide Club is their climactic ar- 
rangement, from the half-title, which is of 
little interest, to the tailpiece, which is a 





miniature gem-—a charwoman sweeping up 
after one of Colonel Geraldine’s carefully 
arranged parties for Prince Florizel. One can 
easily imagine that her next movement will 
be to stand her broom in the corner and dust 
her hands of the whole affair! 

Printed by The Marchbanks Press in New 
York, the text has been set in Janson type, 
on Vidalon paper. The edition is limited to 
one hundred copies, all of which include 
original proofs of the aquatint plates. The 
clear, black pages of type successfully counter- 
balance the depth of shade of the aquatints 
and indicate the thought and care employed 
in the book’s production. The volume is in 
original wrappers, uncut, in the French man- 
ner, and is distinctive, not only from the 
standpoint of classical literary merit but as 
an example of fine bookmaking. 


ALFRED FOWLER 


Tue Suicipe Cius. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with 18 original aquatint etchings by Karl 
Schrag. Pierre Berés, New York, 1941. 674 x 1014 
inches, 112 pp., Only 100 copies. ($30.00) 
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WORKBOOK OF TYPES 

Everyone who has specified a manuscript to 
be set in type has contended with the vagaries 
and variations of type specimen showings. 
Most showings, especially those put out by 
the typefounders, are arranged for effect 
rather than use. The catalog sheets issued by 
the machine-composition companies are com- 
plete—but the unwieldy bulk and “unflat- 
ness” of the books in which they are inserted, 
and the mass of undesired (at the time) sheets 
to hunt through, make these very difficult to 
use. The showings issued by printers are usu- 
ally quite inadequate to the typographer — 
being little more than checklists of the faces 
carried, 

A very satisfactory type specimen has just 
been issued by The Haddon Craftsmen of 
Camden, New Jersey. They call it a “Work- 
book” —a very happy title, for that is exactly 
what a designer or production man wants 
and it is just what Haddon has made it. 

A brief description of contents and ar- 
rangement will indicate the originality and 
thoroughness of this showing. Its 750 pages 
are divided into two volumes, each with a 
page size of 1134 x 834 inches (horizontal) 
and each bound in stout buckram over heavy 
boards. A simple push on a bar releases the 
binding clamp, permitting quick removal of 
single sheets — for replacement, close compari- 
sons, or tracing. Volume One contains all the 
text faces; Volume Two, the display faces, 
foreign languages, miscellaneous characters, 
rules, and ornaments. Both volumes contain 
a contents and an index, and a copy-fitting 
guide. The sheets are a smooth antique, 
printed with perfect presswork so that weight 
and detail can be judged accurately. 

The text-face volume has a unique ar- 
rangement. Under the heading “book faces” 
are placed double-spread showings of each 
text size, from ten to eighteen points, for 
each face — first the linotype, then the mono- 
type, alphabetically. A section of sizes smaller 
than ten point (for footnotes, index, etc.) 
then follows, similarly. These small-size show- 
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ings are referred to, by page number, on each 
of the text spreads. After the “small size” 
section comes the “bold faces,” again divided 
into linotype and monotype. The question of 
whether the linotype bolds will align with a 
text type is settled by a descriptive statement 
on each specimen. 

Each showing of a text size carries a com- 
plete presentation. Every character in a font 
is presented — alphabets, figures, ligatures, ac- 
cents, punctuation, special characters — for 
which 300 cheers! Copy counting is easy - 
either by measuring alphabets for short 
items, or by character count from the lower- 
case alphabet length printed at the bottom 
of the page. The balance of each spread 
carries four large blocks of text type showing 
the effect in mass of four different amounts 
of leading. The display specimens, too, give 
a complete showing of each font — whether 
linotype, monotype, or foundry. 

The wide range of faces assembled by 
Haddon shows admirable taste and progres- 
siveness. A good proportion of their work 
consists of the production of books - and so 
they have acquired a large collection of the 
best linotype, intertype, and monotype (both 
American and English) faces. The display 
and miscellaneous fonts supplement these 
appropriately and adequately, although some 
filling in of missing sizes inevitably needs to 
be done. 

Probably only customers of the company 
will receive a set of this workbook — since it 
is obviously a very expensive production. But 
anyone who has to do with the use of type 
should go out of his way to see it, and spend 
a half hour or so looking it over. It will be 
worth anyone’s while, for this is probably the 
best (the most usable) type-specimen showing 
that has so far been published -and should 
be a model for all specimens to be issued in 
the future by anybody, anywhere. 

ROBERT L. DOTHARD 


WorkBook OF Types, &cC. The Haddon Crafts- 
men, Camden, N.J., 1941. 1134 xX 834 inches, 
Vol. I: xii ++ 1-444; Vol. II: viii + 445-750. 
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Virgin Territory. A seven-league-boot step in 
the Right Direction is the Guide Magazines’ 
hiring of Walter Dorwin Teague, well-known 
designer, to revamp their picture monthly, 
Click. That done, he may turn his hand to 
redesigning other of the Guide publications. 


* * * 


Invasion. As if it weren’t already next to 
impossible to shun the last-minute news in 
its more conventional forms, the Hotel Com- 
modore in July took to facsimiling portions 
of front pages of the evening papers on its 
noonday menus. The first one thus used was 
the World-Telegram, whose 11:00 A.M. edi- 
tion first page gets to the Commodore’s guests 
in little more than an hour. 


* * * 


Attic for Libraries. Harvard University is 
sponsoring a million-dollar deposit library, to 
be built in Boston. It will hold New Eng- 
land’s little-used books —thus freeing badly 
needed shelf space. Known as the Deposit Li- 
brary Corporation, it will rent storage space 
to member libraries, to whom desired books 
will go by daily truck service. 


* * * 


London Reporting. The speculation invited 
concerning the first use of cloth for the bind- 
ing of books and the claim of Wilbur Macey 
Stone for his The Amours and Adventures of 
Two English Gentlemen in Italy, Worcester, 
1795, as the earliest example (PRINT I, 3) has 
been some time in coming, but is finally 
arrived. John Carter, of London Scribner’s, 
insists on a strong distinction between “trade 
bindings” (done by the retailer or at the cus- 
tomer’s order) and “edition bindings” (the 
work of the publisher). Examples of the for- 
mer date from 1770 at least, but it is really 
the latter which are historically important, 
he maintains, and suspects that The Amours’ 
cloth is of the trade or garden variety, which 


would mean that only a scattered few of the 
total edition were bound in that material, 
nothing unusual for that date. Mr. Stone, 
however, holds his ground, assured by the 
New York Public Library and American 
Antiquarian Society cloth-bound copies, only 
altering his claim to “‘first-edition binding”’ 
in deference to Mr. Carter. America, he imag- 
ines, must have had the jump on England in 
the matter. 


* * * 


1...2...3... SHIFT! The University 
of Oklahoma Press announces the enticing 
away of Will Ransom from J. J. Little & Ives 
Company of New York. He took on the func- 
tion of Art Editor, in charge of design and 
production of publications, at Norman, Okla., 
on July 15, a post vacant since P. J. Conk- 
wright went, with Joseph A. Brandt, to the 
Princeton University Press two years ago. Mr. 
Brandt left as Managing Director of the 
P.U.P. on August 1 to return to Oklahoma 
as President of the University. If you can still 
follow—that leaves J. J. Little & Ives unsettled 

. and Frank R. Sloan, Jr. (formerly with 
Braunworth & Company) has taken Mr. Ran- 
som’s place as Director of Design and Pro- 
motion. Time Out! 


* * * 


Campus Notes. Though we’re not old-fash- 
ioned enough to point the snooty finger of 
ivory towerdom at the collegiate world, it is 
always encouraging to get news of the under- 
graduates brushing with some of the grimmer 
realities of production which will beset them 
later on. Here are three brief notes describing 
how students have gained, or are to gain, 
Practical Experience in some phase or other 
of the graphic arts: 

On July 5 Scripps College of Claremont, 
Calif., dedicated a new press to be known as 
the Hartley Burr Alexander Press, which is 
to have its own special type (the gift of Cath- 
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erine Coffin Phillips), now being prepared by 
Frederic W. Goudy. The actual press to be 
used, a Washington hand press, was presented 
by Ward Ritchie. Indicative of the student 
interest is the fact that the Senior Class gift 
to the college was devoted to the establish- 
ment of the Press. 

Boston’s Simmons College School of Eng- 
lish has acquired a “publishing workshop” 
through the action of the independent under- 
graduate board of editors of the literary 
magazine in voting themselves out of office. 
The publication of the magazine will be car- 
ried on as a formal project course, which 
“will permit,” says Dr. Robert M. Gay, the 
school’s director, “the teaching of the tech- 
nical courses in the School of English to 
apply a new emphasis in the so-called pub- 
lishing courses, which include instruction in 
typography, form and style, proofreading, 
layout, makeup, and other techniques. The 
students will now be able to apply in the 
actual production of a magazine the prin- 
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ciples they will use later in their professional 
life.” 

Energetic Norman Eppink, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Art at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, put members of his Advanced Crafts and 
Graphic Arts Class through their paces this 
spring in producing a book Prints and Print- 
making, which explains and includes exam- 
ples of 22 techniques of the print, from aqua- 
tint to silk screen. Each member of the class 
took part, not only in the printmaking, but 
in the writing, typesetting, and binding of 
the slipcased volume. 


* * * 


Famed Newcomer. Hugo Steiner-Prag, one of 
the dozen leading men in European graphic 
arts, arrived in this country in July via Siberia 
and the Pacific. Illustrator and designer (some 
six hundred books in all), painter, teacher, 
and authority, he has been best known as 
Professor at the Leipzig Academy of Book 
and Graphic Arts. His 26-year tenure there 
ended with Hitler’s rise in 1933-when he 
returned to his native city of Prague. Upon 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, he went to 
Sweden, where for the last three years he 
headed a school especially organized for him. 
One of his prominent activities has been as 
director of most of the large exhibitions of 
book design and illustration that have been 
held in Europe in the past 20 years. 

This fall he joins the faculty of New York 
University, in the Division of Graphic Arts. 
For the first semester he will conduct a studio 
course in binding design. 

A more complete story of Mr. Steiner-Prag 
will appear in a subsequent issue, in the form 
of a biography and portrait. 


* * * 


Query . . . Early Hand Press. A reader is 
gathering material on the Ramage Press—an 
early nineteenth-century hand press designed 
by Adam Ramage, the first important Ameri- 
can maker of printing presses. Does anyone 
know the whereabouts of such presses? So 
far the only known ones are at the Franklin 
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Institute, American Type Founders, Colum- 
bia University, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Some may still be in use. Address your 
information to Mr. Milton W. Hamilton, 
Dept. of History, Albright College, Reading, 
Pa. 
* * * 

Propaganda Parade. That National Defense 
is still the country’s biggest news, and con- 
tinues to pervade the printing world, is indi- 
cated in notices of exhibitions recently re- 
ceived. “Printing in a National Emergency,” 
an A.I.G.A.-sponsored exhibit, opened at the 
New York Public Library on June 19, with 
an impressive list of speakers: the Hon. 
Charles Poletti, Lieutenant Governor of New 
York; Sir Willmott Lewis of The London 
Times; André Maurois, author and lecturer; 
and Harford Powel, director of the Treasury’s 
Defense Bond Drive. The exhibition is an 
inclusive illustration of propaganda tech- 
niques, demonstrates the role played by the 
graphic arts in times of crisis, and draws on 


the Revolutionary, Civil, and World wars for 
examples. 

Somewhat more specialized is the ‘Posters 
for Defense” exhibit of the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. On view on the second 
floor of the Hall of Graphic Arts the showing 
continued until September, and was designed 
with the didactic purpose of improving our 
own country’s utilization of the poster me- 
dium in the present emergency. 

On exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art 
are 30 of the 610 posters entered in the 
Museum’s $2000 National Defense Poster 
Competition. The major awards, announced 
in July, were shared by the surrealist John 
Atherton of Ridgefield, Conn., and Joseph 
Binder, a well-known Vienna-born poster 
artist—each a first and a second prize. 


* * * 


Coming Through. Well mauled by the cen- 
sors but nevertheless welcome are the monthly 
publications from Italy and Sweden-JI Risor- 
gimento Grafico and Grafiskt Forum. We've 
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Baskerville was quite the most popular face in the 
1941 Fifty Books Exhibit, accounting for fourteen of 
the selections. Of these, eleven were set in Linotype 
Baskerville—not an “adaptation; but a weight-for- 
weight and curve-for-curve REVIVAL of John Basker- 
ville’s celebrated type. The pattern for cutting was a 
font cast from Baskerville’s own matrices, exhumed at 
Paris in 1929. This italic, like the roman, is a faith- 
ful reproduction of the original. 
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AMERICAN 
ARTISTS GROUP 
GIFT BOOKS 


Ten Varied Volumes, 
Each Superbly Illustrated 


4 C EACH 


Hav E you ever felt how pleasant and satisfying it would 
be if you could afford to publish, and send to your friends 
as Christmas Greetings, some appropriate story or poem 
or legend written by a distinguished author and illus- 
trated by a renowned artist? 

The very kind of book that you would have privately 
published is now available in the beautiful series of Ameri- 
can Artists Group Gift Books. The complete collection 
consists of ten original books, each one a work of art in 
words and pictures, created by distinguished living writers 
and artists. 

Every book comes in an attractive carton, ready for 
mailing; price 50¢ each. The complete set of ten books, 
packed in a handsome gift box is $4.75. 

You can make any one book your own personal Christ- 
mas Greeting by having us print your name on a specially 
designed bookmark which is mounted on the front fly-leaf 
of the book. The additional cost for printing your name 
on any one title is: 25 Books $2.25; 50 Books $2.50; 75 
Books $2.75; 100 Books $3.00. 











THE TITLES 


A NORTHERN CHRISTMAS 
by Rockwell Kent 
A CnuristTMas LETTER 
by Manuel Komroff 
Goop 'TipINGcs 
by Hendrik van Loon 
THE CHurisTMAS CAKE 
by Roger Duvoisin 
Biow Hicu, Blow Low 
by Edward A. Wilson 
LuLu 
by Jane Miller 
ASTROLOGICAL CALENDAR 
by Ilonka Karasz 
But ONCE A YEAR 
by Russell T. Limbach 
RATTLING HOME 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
by Grant Reynard 
Wuat Is A MIRACLE? 
by Manuel Komroff 





American Artists Group Christmas Cards 


ALL CARDS PRICED FROM 5 TO 2s CENTS 


Handsomely worthy of the sentiments that 


Among the scores of famous living artists 








throng the human heart at holiday time is the 
new 1941 collection of American Artists Group 
Christmas Cards. 

Interest, color, and individuality light up 
these reproductions of the works of foremost 
American painters, sculptors, and printmakers. 
The tapestry of American life finds individual 
expression in these works of art. They will bear 
your Christmas Greetings with delicate power 
and graceful impressiveness. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP - 
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whose works are included in the American Art- 
ists Group Christmas Cards are: 

John Taylor Arms, Thomas Benton, Alexan- 
der Brook, John Steuart Curry, Adolf Dehn, 
Guy Pene du Bois, Kerr Eby, Lauren Ford, 
Wanda Gag, Emil Ganso, J. W. Golinkin, A. T. 
Hibbard, Rockwell Kent, J. J. Lankes, Dale 
Nichols, Lionel Reiss, Paul Sample, Millard 
Sheets, John Sloan, Frederick Waugh, R. W. 
Woiceske, and William Zorach. 


106 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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also seen a recent copy of Gebrauchsgraphik 
which arrived very ‘round about from Ger- 
many. Regardless of our feelings for poli- 
ticians in belligerent countries, the printers 
have our sympathy and best wishes. 


* * * 


PFSST! .. . SPINE LABELS! A subscriber 
objects to the spine label of Print reading 
down, and invites comment on the following 
outline: 


SPINE LABEL READING DOowN 


Reasons: A magazine lying face up on the table 
(presumably the way it should lie) will have 
the spine label legible only if it reads down. 

Authorities: Rudge’s label on Print reads down. 


SPINE LABEL READING UP 


Reasons: A magazine lying face down on a table 
will have no legible title unless the spine label 
reads up. If it lies face up, then the front cover 
will supply a legible title. Folio volumes on a 
shelf should properly lie face down for protec- 
tion against dust: the front cover, with its 


generally more elaborate tooling, is worthy of 





BOX AND SLIP-CASE for foul with the 


each Volume of PRINT. 


color for each Volume). go¢ each, postpaid. 


The four num- 
bers of each Volume lie in a board slip-case, which 
slides snugly into a sturdy box—complete protection 
from dust, mold, and scuffing. The two pieces are 
covered in soft blue Rhododendron Cover, with the 
title stamped in gold on a paneled label (a different 


greater protection than the back cover; ergo, 
the spine label should read up. 

Authorities: Cockerell, Bookbinding ... (New 
York, 1902), p. 220. The Bibliographical So- 
ciety has a spine label reading up on its 
Transactions. 


* * * 


War Fatality. The Penrose Annual, impor- 
tant yearbook of the printing and advertising 
arts in England, has announced suspension 
of publication for the duration of the war. 


* * * 


Electrotypes. Your problem of 
Better Electrotypes” is simply and clearly 
answered in a booklet by that name issued 
by The International Association of Electro- 
typers & Stereotypers. A companion booklet, 
“Engraving, Composition and Lockup Stand- 
ards for Better Electros” defines the basic 
requirements in these departments. The texts 
are well designed and printed and aided by 
excellent illustrations (rare occurrences in this 


“How to Get 





About VOLUME I: 
There still remain several hundred com- 
plete sets (Nos. 1-4: June 1940—March 
1941) of Volume I. We urge recent read- 
ers to have Print's full reference value, 
by ordering a set while they last — at $5. 





| Some Aspects of Printing 
Old and New 


by Dantet BerKELEY Uppike 


“These observations not only show 
original thinking on what have been 
accepted viewpoints, but are also firmly 
planted guideposts, which should show 
the way to many a printer-veteran as 
well as the typographic neophyte con- 
issues of the day.” 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 
“Because of [its] diversity of treatment 
it is a valuable book; in additon it is 
brilliantly written, handsomely printed, 
and worthy of wide distribution.” Pau 
A. Bennett, The American Printer. 


80 pp. 7% x 10 inches. Designed 
and oat by Mr. — $3. 











Send Check or Money Order to Print, Box 1893, New Haven, Connecticut 
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type of manual)—the whole of definite value 
to anyone who either uses or makes electro- 
types. Ask your local firm, or we will get 
copies for you. 

* * * 
PM Plays House. PM, New York tabloid 
daily (magazine-like, adless), now pretty tired 
of brooding, has hatched something other 
than the customary red-ink bottles; this latest 
is a publication called Parade. The offspring, 
edited by efficiency expert Ross A. Lasley, ap- 
peared in July as a Sunday supplement and 
newsstand item (5¢). Popular in its appeal, 
content is taken from PM itself, with gener- 
ous use of photographs and drawings. By the 
way, PM won First Honorable Mention in 
the N. W. Ayer Exhibition of Newspaper 
Typography, “for excellence of typography, 
make-up, and presswork.” 

* * * 
Worth Having. A brochure on “Paper and Its 
Performance — A Sequel to a Short Course in 
Paper Making” has been issued by the P. H. 
Glatfelter Co. of Spring Grove, Pa. 
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A New Trend? Something in a letterpress 
wedding announcement quite out of the 
virkotype or “Wedding Text” class came to 
our attention the other day, which, if it is at 
all significant of a trend, will cause the plate 
engravers many a sleepless night worrying 
over the invasion of their last, hitherto prac- 
tically undisputed stronghold. Reproduced 
above is the line cut used, which was clever 





enough to divert us from the pleasure we 
automatically anticipate when opening a 
wedding announcement-that of rubbing our 
fingers over the crisp raised lettering. 
* * * 

PAC Clinics. For the past year and a half the 
Printing and Advertising Clinics have been 
providing information and stimulation on a 
variety of present-day problems. The series 
of meetings, at which authorities give talks 
and answer questions, are sponsored by the 
General Printing Ink Corp. One meeting was 
held in Chicago, the rest in New York —all 
being extremely well attended. 

Each speaker's talk has been published in 
booklet form, after each meeting. Copies of 
these are still available, and may be secured 
by writing to Mr. Herbert Kaufman, General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York 
City, or to PRINT. 

The subjects of the meetings, and the book- 
lets, have been: CoLor CoMEs oF AGE; PUBLIC 
Reations — A Challenge to the Graphic Arts; 
GIVING VOICE TO THE Press (Newspaper Pro- 
duction); CONSUMER RELATIONS; LIVING 
LITHOGRAPHY; SALESMANSHIP IN PRINT; RE- 
SEARCH: In Industry, Markets, and Printing 
Inks; Propuction: In National Advertising, 
the Advertising Agency, Publications and 
Printing; ArT DirRECTION. 

The next clinic is on PACKAGING, to be held 
in New York on October 15. 
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CHECK DATES FOR LAST-MINUTE CHANGES. EXHIBITS FREE UNLESS NOTED. 


New York 
Books Designed by Josephy. Main Lobby, South 
Hall, Columbia University. Thru Sept.: Exhibi- 
tion of books designed by Robert E. Josephy 
(sponsored by Book & Magazine Guild). 
Grolier Club History. The Grolier Club, 47 
E. 60. To Sept. 15: 10-5. Exhibition of history 
and accomplishment of The Grolier Club. 
Printing Exhibit. Hotel Commodore. Oct. 27-29: 
12 M.-10 P.M. Seventh Annual Exhibition of Print- 
ing, sponsored by the New York Employing 
Printers Association. 
Prints. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. 
& 82. To be continued thru Sept.: 10-5; Sun., 
1-6. Exhibition of prints by Whistler; Exhibi- 
tion of Pages from Early Korans; Prints of 
Scenes of the Revolutionary War Lent through 
Authorities of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, 
Lithographs. Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth Ave. & 58. 
To Oct. 1: Original lithographs by Albert Car- 
man and other artists at the Carman exhibit of 
books and prints. 


Original Etchings. Associated American Artists 
Galleries, 711 Fifth Ave. Beg. Sept. 8: Showing 
of Nineteenth Collection of Original Etchings 
and Lithographs by Noted Living American 
Artists in AAA program of signed limited edi- 
tion originals at $5 each. 


British Printmaker. New York Public Library, 
42nd & Fifth Ave. To Nov. go: 9-6; Sun., 1-5. 
Exhibition of British Twentieth-Century Print- 
makers. 

Printed Art. Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Park- 
way. To Sept. 10: 10-5; Sun., 1-6. An exhibition 
covering every phase of illustration and design 
to help artist, art director, and printer. To Sept. 
15: A.L.G.A. Techniques of Book Illustration. 
PAC Clinic. New York Trade School Audi- 
torium, 312 E. 67. Oct. 15: 8 p.M. Printing and 
Advertising Clinic sponsored by the General 
Printing Ink Corp. 


Chicago 
Modern Posters. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 


Lakeside Press, 350 E. 22. Thru Oct. 31: 9-5, 
Mon. thru Fri. Exhibition of Modern Posters. 


Photo-Engravers. Drake Hotel. Oct. 20-22: 45th 
Annual Convention of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association. 

Fall Courses. School of Design in Chicago, 247- 
257 E. Ontario. From Sept. 23: Day and evening 
sessions—courses in Advertising Arts and others. 


Montclair, N.J. 
Woodcut Bookplates. Montclair Art Museum, S. 
Mountain & Bloomfield Aves. Sept. 7-28: J. J. 
Lankes’ exhibition of Fifty Woodcut Bookplates. 


Washington, D.C. 


Currier & Ives. Natural History Building, U. S. 
National Museum, 1oth & Constitution Ave. 
Sept. 1-16: 9-4:30, Sun., 1:30-4:30. Exhibition of 
Currier and Ives Prints from Adele S. Colgate 
Collection. 


Richmond, Va. 


Contemporary Virginia Artists. Valentine Mu- 
seum, 1015 E. Clay. Oct. 17-Nov. 14: Biennial 
Exhibition of Prints by Contemporary Virginia 
Artists. 
Cleveland 

Silver Jubilee Exhibition. Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Wade Park. Thru Sept. 28: daily, exc. Mon. 
The Silver Jubilee Exhibition for the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hand-Block Printing. Utah State Art Center, 59 
S. State. To Sept. 2: A series of photographs 
showing the process of hand-block printing and 
reproducing. Also an exhibition of lithographs 
by Edwin Herron. 


Los Angeles 
Joint Exhibit. Foundation of Western Art. Sept. 
8-Oct. 8: Joint exhibition of the wood engrav- 
ings of Paul Landacre and the etchings of 
Mildred Bryant Brooks. 


San Marino, Calif. 


Conquest of the Air. Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery. Thru Sept.: 45 early 
prints and drawings and 24 rare books which 
trace the development of flying from mythical 
fancy to scientific realization. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 








TO THIS ISSUE 





FRITZ EICHENBERG was born in Cologne, 
Germany. After graduation from the Leipzig 
Academy he spent several years doing illus- 
trations for newspapers and magazines, from 
which beginning he became one of Europe's 
widely known newspaper artists while still in 
his twenties. Many of his drawings were politi- 
cal commentaries — even to satirizing Hitler 
in his early days as Chancellor (pre-Gestapo). 
Just then, fortunately, a group of news- 
papers sent him on an assignment to Central 
America as an artist-correspondent. From 
there he came to Chicago and New York - 
and liked America so much that he returned 
to Germany for his family. He has been in 
New York ever since, illustrating books for 
publishers. Since 1935 he has had a class in 
book illustration at the New School for 
Social Research. 


JESSE THOMPSON started out doing news- 
paper work. Before long he was writing ad- 
vertising copy, and spent a number of years 
with agencies. Since February he has been 
with the promotion department of the Blue 
Network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in New York. During the last three 
years he has written articles for a number of 
trade magazines—on copy, merchandizing, 
printing, and radio advertising. His greatest 
and longest standing interest: poetry, in par- 
ticular the poetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment and Walt Whitman, Sandburg, and 
the American moderns. 


ALLEN HAZEN is on the staff of the Sterling 
Memorial Library at Yale University, and a 
Fellow of Branford College (also Yale). Not 
long out of college (also Yale), he has taught 
English, French, and Mathematics. His pres- 
ent work has led him to an examination of 
the bibliography of Samuel Johnson as well 
as that of Horace Walpole. This summer he 
pursued forgeries across the country as far as 
the Huntington Library. 


EARL SCHENCK MIERS is Manager of the 
Rutgers University Press, and director of 
publications at the University. This spring 
The Haddon Craftsmen distributed privately 
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his discussion of the publications of educa- 
tional institutions, Composing Sticks and 
Mortar Boards. It’s now in a second edition, 
unlimited. He also writes fiction - Big Ben, 
a novel based on the life of Paul Robeson, is 
scheduled to be published next February and 
will be his fifth book. ‘“The other four are 
thoroughly obscure,” he says. 


KERR EBY was born in Tokyo, Japan, of 
Canadian parents, and hopes he won’t end 
up in a concentration camp because of it. 
He spent his boyhood in Canada and then 
came to the United States to stay perma- 
nently. He served two years with the goth 
Engineers in the last war, which led him 
to make a good many etchings of the war. 
He divides his time, almost equally, between 
Westport, Conn., and Bennie Wotton’s Cove 
at Friendship, Maine, where he has been 
doing plates of the sea and kindred subjects. 
Just at the moment he is trying to get four 
new plates ready for a show in November at 
Harlow, Keppel’s in New York. 


JAMES HENDRICKSON hails from Kansas 
City, where he started to print while still a 
youngster. However he had ambitions to be 
an actor, for in 1920 he went to New York 
to study. He became one, and spent two 
seasons on the stage before nostalgia for the 
printing press overcame him. He went to 
the old Printing House of William Edwin 
Rudge at Mount Vernon, N.Y., and for two 
years “had the singular good fortune to be 
assigned to Bruce Rogers as his personal 
compositor.” In 1927 Mr. Hendrickson started 
the June House Press at Cos Cob, Conn., 
where he printed three books before return- 
ing to the stage. This time he toured the 
country with the late Robert B. Mantell, 
until in 1928 he organized the James Hen- 
drickson & Claire Bruce Company. Each 
winter since then he tours the country pre- 
senting Shakespearean plays . . . and in the 
spring and summer he operates the Watch 
Hill Press. “I am another of the hybrid 
printer breed — there are printer-everythings: 
printer-musicians, printer-carpenters, printer- 
ministers, etc.; no other trade has so many 
hyphenates!” 








PRODUCTION NOTES 


DONALD PORTER GEDDES is Sales Man- 
ager of the Columbia University Press. As 
such he has the delightful (it must be) task 
of writing a weekly commentary on The 
Pleasures of Publishing. Recipients devour 
its insidious contents every Monday, in spite 
of its mimeographed illegibility. Mr. Geddes 
has never been in any business other than 
books — bookselling, old and new, and pub- 
lishing, commercial and scholarly. The two 
things he is most concerned about: (1) the 
lack of scholarship in popular books, and 
(2) the lack of popularship in scholarly books. 


REVIEWS of books in this issue were writ- 


ten by: Jonn ARCHER, Superintendent of the 
Printing Office of the New York Public Li- 
brary; EARL SCHENCK Miers, Manager of the 
Rutgers University Press; Ray Nasu, <Asso- 
ciate Professor of Art at Dartmouth College; 
Car P. RO.uins, Printer to Yale University; 
ROCKWELL KENT, artist; VERNON A. IVEs, 
President of Holiday House, New York 
publishers of children’s books; Epwarp Dr 
T. BercuTeEL, lawyer, print collector, and 
author; EpMuND B,. THOMPSON, proprietor 
of Hawthorn House, printing; ALFRED Fow- 
LER, former editor of The Print Collectors’ 
Chronicle; Roperr L. DorHarp, Managing 
Editor of PRINT. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 





Design and Production: Robert L. Dothard. 


Type. Articles: Monotype Baskerville, 11-on- 

14-pt. ForEworps and back matter (double 
column): Linotype Baskerville, g-on-11-pt. 
The Tastinc or Beers, Etc., article is set 
entirely by hand in Stempel’s Janson, a late 
seventeenth-century Dutch letter that was 
a direct forerunner of Caslon. This type is 
continental height (about the thickness of 
a three-ply card higher than American 
type), necessitating either a lowering of the 
bed of the press or the making of electro- 
types. 
Headings. A Lesson IN Book ILLUSTRATION 
- American Type Founders’ Lydian. THE 
Aps INVADE Parnassus —Continental’s Eg- 
mont, WATERMARKS AND ForGERIES — Mono- 
type Baskerville. ScHooL ANNUALS — Mono- 
type Caslon. Ercuinc —- Monotype Basker- 
ville. REviEws, Top DRAWER and EveENTs — 
A.T.F. Baskerville. Cover and title-page - 
Title: Bauer’s Weiss Titling, Series III; 
balance: A.T.F. Lydian Bold. 


Processes. Letterpress: Printed by The Had- 
don Craftsmen, Inc., Camden, N.J., on 
cylinder presses, except for the insert of the 
TASTING OF Beers, Erc., which was printed 
by William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc., New 
York, on a Kelly No. 2 press, from electro- 
types of the original type. 


Planographic. Print MASTERPIECE (page 
79) printed by collotype by The Meriden 
Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. (See _briel 
description of process, Vol. I, No. 4, page 


49:) 


Engravings. All halftones are 120-screen, 


with additional etching to compensate for 
the uneven surface (compared to a clay- 
casein coated paper — see pages 33, 34) and 
additional ink requirements of plated 
antique paper. Considerable extra pressure 
is required, for printing, than with coated 
paper. 

The pencil sketches on pages 2 and g are 
“highlight” halftones, which are made by 
manipulating the engraver’s photographic 
negatives so that the usual all-over screen 
is “dropped out” of the background en- 
tirely, leaving screen gradations only where 
the pencil lines occur. 


The advertisements on pages 14, 15, 16, 18, 
19, and 20, are “combination” halftones, 
which are made by combining two photo- 
graphs (in negative form) of the copy - 
one negative contains only the non-tonal 
(line) portions, the other negative only the 
tonal portions, screened. The combined 
negatives are then transferred as one unit 
onto a copper plate and etched — produc- 
ing one plate that has both line and half- 
tone elements. 
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The cover uses three sets of plates — regular 
zinc-line plates for the gray and red, and a 
silhouette halftone for the graver. ‘The 
principal problem concerns the close, exact 
fitting of each plate. 

The portrait on page 75 is printed di- 
rectly from the wood engraving. Consider- 
able care is required in such work, to avoid 
either filling up of thin detail lines or 
spotty, gray areas—by using as much 
pressure (properly placed) as possible and 
as little ink as possible. 


Illustrations. Cover: Composed of prints of 
wood engravings made by Fritz Eichen- 
berg for The Heritage Press— Crime and 
Punishment and Gulliver's Travels and 
Fathers and Sons. 

All of the drawings and prints in A Lesson 
IN Book ILLusTRATION are by Fritz Eichen- 
berg. The wood engraving on page 1 is 
from Holiday House’s Puss in Boots, those 
on pages 4, 5, and 7, from The Heritage 
Press’s Crime and Punishment, and the 
one on page 12 from the Peter Pauper 
Press's Uncle Remus. 

The photographs on pages viii and 6 
were taken in Mr. Eichenberg’s studio by 
Herbert Giles, of Black Star, N.Y. Mr. 
Eichenberg also did the drawing of the 
poet-typographer on page 13. 

Pages 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40 are printed 
from the actual pages, and on the same 
paper, used in the 1941 Rutgers’ Scarlet 
Letter. The title-page reproduction, on 
page 35, is one quarter of the actual size. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


The photographs of the steps in making 
an etching (pages 45 and 46) are of John 
Taylor Arms, taken in his studio at Fair- 
field, Conn., by Rockwell ‘Talmage of 
Westport, Conn. 

Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt’s portrait, on 
page 75, was made by the incisions of a 
graver, across the grain, in a block of box- 
wood. Fritz Eichenberg first made sketches 
(fountain pen) from life, then a pen draw- 
ing, which was transferred onto the surface 
of the block as a guide for the strokes of 
the graver. 


Paper. Cover: Beckett’s Buckeye, White, Plate 


Finish, 65-Ib. 

Text: Specially made 80-lb. smooth wove, 
natural white, from Whitehead & Alliger. 
The surface has been plated sufficiently to 
receive 120-screen halftones, and yet avoid 
a glare or a slippery feel. 

Pages 33, 34, 39, 40: Cantine’s 80-lb. Vel- 
vetone Enamel. 

Pages 35, 36, 37, 38: Specially made 7o-lb. 
Cream Wove Antique from The Curtis 
Paper Co. 

Page 79: Whitehead and Alliger’s Archer, 
Natural 75-Ib. 

TAsTING OF Beers, Etc. insert: Interna- 
tional Paper Company’s Saratoga Book, 
India, 50-Ib. 


Binding: Sewed and glued signatures — pro- 


viding, besides strength and permanence, 
the full and flat opening of the signatures. 
The Print MASTERPIECE, page 79, is 
tipped-in. Bound by The Haddon Crafts- 
men, Inc. 


PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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